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Foreword 


We hope that the current issue of Modern Drama will be the first of 
an annual series of special issues although the question as to which 
dramatists should be represented in such issues is a difficult one to 
answer. Most of us who teach assume that any writer selected for study 
has some claim to permanence (we hope that we can assure our stu- 
dents that their investment in time and study is a safe one). Ordinarily, 
we assume also that the writer's work has a complexity or difficulty 
which makes the teaching job necessary. If we treat our readers with 
the same consideration which we extend to our classes, it would seem 
then, that when we ask readers of Modern Drama to spend their time 
on a special issue that the dramatist with whom the issue is concerned 
should have some claim to permanence and be complex enough to 
make a study of him and his works rewarding. 

It is with a clear conscience that we present Shaw in this special 
issue. Shaw’s permanence is disputed now only by the Shaw haters. 
His complexity, not often admitted until fairly recently, is clearly shown 
in some of the articles in this issue. Here Shaw’s insight, his strength of 
imagination, and the skilled draughtsmanship of a master playwright 
are revealed. 

o o o 

There will be a conference on modern drama at the MLA meeting 
in December. Some of the topics to be discussed will be problems in 
research, translations, and anthologies. A report of the conference will 
be carried in the February, 1960, issue of Modern Drama. 

* o oO 

In the December, 1959, Modern Drama, there will be a review of 

the Moscow theater season by the Soviet writer, Pavel Markov. 
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THE RHETORIC OF CANDIDA 


OF ALL THE PLAyYs in the Shavian canon Candida is certainly one of 
the more provocative, in the sense that it has roused more outraged 
contempt, more thoughtless praise, than any other Shaw piece. Yet it 
remains a considerable puzzle, even to critics sympathetic to Shavian 
ideology and esthetic. That the play has withstood criticism of varying 
tone and quality attests to its vitality; that it has lured the competent 
and the incompetent into exegetical adventures underscores its peren- 
nial attractiveness. Nevertheless, the fact that the Candida controversy 
is by no means over argues the possibility that somewhere there exists 
a key for its interpretation, as yet unfound. Whether such a key exists 
at all is perhaps dubious, but my own impression is that if there be one, 
it lies within the rhetoric of the play, and that by attending closely to 
the rhetorical twists and turns of the dialogue and stage directions, we 
can come as near to the secret of the play as we can ever come to the 
secret of any piece of verbal art. 

Not that I promise any minute analysis of Shaw’s diction, syntax or 
grammar, any cataloguing of tropes and schemes. “The Prose Style 
of Bernard Shaw” has yet to be written and will add substantially to 
our knowledge of Shaw, once it is undertaken successfully. But re- 
peated readings of the play have convinced me that it is a neatly 
wrought verbal fabric, highly integrated throughout, and that to neglect 
the verbal patterning is to pass by an essential clue to the play’s mean- 
ing. Such neglect is in part respois’ le for the Candida controversy, 
which began in excessive attention to subjective character analysis and 
threatens to remain there unless another critical approach is attempted. 

A resumé of the various interpretations via characterization may 
not be uncalled for, then, if only to define the problem that rhetorical 
analysis can perhaps resolve. For in all fairness it must be admitted 
that sharp attention to rhetoric leads back inevitably to characteriza- 
tion. I should say that previous interpretations fall into three general 
categories: those broached by Candida haters; those broached by 
Candida lovers; and those broached by a more cautious set of critics 
who seek impartial judgment by balancing critical acuity against his- 
torical knowledge. But in every case the assumption seems to be that 
Candida is the play, in spite of the statistical fact that she appears less 
frequently in the first two acts and says less than either Morell or 
Marchbanks. 

Characteristically Beatrice Webb leads the troupe of Candida haters 
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with her school-marmish dictum that Candida is nothing but “a sen- 
timental prostitute;”! and no doubt she is to someone like Mrs. Webb 
who preferred statistics to sentiment and seems frequently to have 
consoled herself for living in a sentimental world by laying down the 
law to sentimentalists. Fortunately, Mrs. Webb’s name-calling can be 
dismissed as understandable intemperance. It is less easy to ignore 
the “heresy,” as he calls it himself, of Edmund Fuller, who maintains 
that “Candida herself becomes no more than an idle and vain woman 
with nothing better to do than embarass a busy husband by cradle- 
snatching.”? But if it pays to be skeptical with respect to Candida 
haters, common sense suggests equal skepticism with respect to 
Candida lovers. G. K. Chesterton long ago set the tone for this 
group in his brilliantly antithetical comments upon the presence in 
Candida of the “reality of the normal wife’s attitude toward the normal 
husband, an attitude which is not romantic but which is yet quite 
quixotic; which is insanely unselfish and yet quite cynically clear- 
sighted. It involves human sacrifice without in the least involving 
idolatry.”* Undoubtedly there is sound sense in these observations, 
as there is in much of the criticism of Candida lovers. Yet the chilling 
light of reflection promotes the suspicion that Chesterton is leading 
us back willy-nilly to Beatrice Webb’s brutal aspersion and that with 
the addition of another antithesis he would have us almost there. 
But we should be equally on our guard against a third kind of critic 
who tempts us to accept an appealing interpretation of the play ground- 
ed in solid historical scholarship combined with shrewd critical acu- 
men.‘ Quite rightly they remind us that to judge Candida without taking 
into account Shaw’s definitions, with respect to marriage and the family, 
of the idealist, the realist and the Philistine, as proclaimed in the second 
chapter of The Quintessence of Ibsenism, is somewhat risky. Morell, 
they declare persuasively, is obviously the idealist; Marchbanks, the 
realist; and Candida, for all her charm, the epitome of the Philistine— 
no other, in fact, than a subtle portrait of Ann Tanner, née Whitefield. 
Their arguments are by no means easy to assail. They can, and do, 
cite Shaw’s own explanations of the play: his somewhat acidic letter 
to James Huneker, written in 1904, surely a crucial document; and his 
scattered remarks in a letter to Ellen Terry, in particular the by-the-way 
comment in the letter of 6 April, 1896. And to these they could add 
Shaw’s avuncular paragraphs in a letter to a group of Rugby boys, 
written in 1920, and his succinct statement in the Sixteen Self Sketches 





1. Quoted by William gt in his introduction to Bernard Shaw, Selected Plays and Other 
Writings (New York, 1956), p 

p. 7. Edmund Fuller, Gans — Shaw, Critic of Western Morale (New York, 1950), 

3. G. K. Chesterton, George Bernard Shaw (New York, 1950), p. 

4. See Arthur H. Nethercot, “The Truth about Candida, ” PMLA, Lav (1949), 639-647; 
and Irvine, op. cit., pp. xvi—xx. 
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of what the “secret in the poet's heart” really is. On the critical side, 
of course, these critics cite relevant stage directions and dialogue from 
the play itself to suggest that Candida is in part the domestic ghoul 
of the Candida haters, in part the wife-mother-woman incarnate of the 
Candida lovers. 

Their case seems strong indeed, almost too strong—but this is just 
the point, and it is on this ground that I feel inclined to take issue with 
them. With all due respect to their superb contributions to Shavian 
studies, it seems to me that to interpret Candida essentially in terms 
of key definitions in The Quintessence is to court abstractions. Morell 
is surely something more than a Shavian idealist; Marchbanks, some- 
thing more than a Shavian realist; and Candida, something more 
than a Philistine, an Ann Whitefield matured by housewifery, and 
husband managing. Much of The Quintessence, it should always be 
remembered, is simply clever sloganeering, aimed at a particular 
audience living in a particular time, a series of war-cries engineered 
to push a program of dramatic reform. Like all such war-cries, it is 
patently shrill here and deliberately shocking there—and somewhat 
glib throughout. This is not to rush The Quintessence into the nearest 
waste-basket; it remains a critical document that deserves to be well- 
thumbed. (What would we not give for just such a document from 
the hand of Marlowe or Shakespeare.) But it should not be accepted 
without some reservations as a measuring rod for interpretation of a 
remarkably subtle play. If Candida were only an illustration of con- 
troversial materials in The Quintessence, the Candida controversy 
would have been settled long ago. 

Similarly, Shaw’s off-the-cuff comments upon Candida in the Ellen 
Terry letters should be discounted to a considerable degree, written as 
they were to further ulterior motives that Shaw himself, in a truly 
candid moment, would have been the first to confess.5 When one is 
a Platonic lover and eager besides to entice a leading actress of the 
day into the cast of one’s off-beat plays, one is likely to write almost 
anything, so long as it is charmingly written and perhaps may just 
turn the trick. As for the letter to Huneker,® has it in the long run 
any more relevance to the play than the notorious epilogue to Pygmalion 

5. and Bernard Shaw, A Correspondence, ed Christopher St. John (Chris- 
tobel Marshall) “(New York, 1931). The key quotation, , a into a paragraph on a dozen 
topics in the letter of 6 April, 18 6, reads: “, . . and Candida, between you and me, is the 
Virgin mother and nobody else.” Surely there is little enough here to fall back upon in support 
5 rd “Printed in his Iconoclasts ary York, os". pp. 254-6; and in “The Truth about 
Candida,” Met 1904), 635. A somewhat lon quotation from the letter 
illustrates = exaggerated tone: “Candida is as unscrupulous as Siegfried: Morell himself sees 
that ‘no law will bind her.’ She seduces Eugene just exactly as far as it is worth her while to 
seduce him. She is a woman without ‘character’ in the conventional sense. Without brains and 
strength of mind she would be a wretched slattern or voluptuary. She is straight for natural 
reasons, not for conventional ethical ones. Nothing could be more cold-bloodedly reasonable 


than her farewell to Eugene: ‘Ali very well, my lad; but I don’t — see myself at fifty with 
a husband of thirty-five.’ It is just this freedom from emotional slop, this unerring wisdom on 
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has to that bewitching work? Written nine years after Candida itself, 
it represents precisely the kind of ex post facto judgment Shaw the 
theoretician could be expected to write, especially in the light of the 
play’s growing popularity, which Shaw was cantankerous enough to 
resent. And when one considers the propagandistic interpretations of 
several of Ibsen’s plays, blandly presented in The Quintessence as 
incontrovertible truth, and the socialistic blarney Shaw discovered in 
Wagner's Ring cycle, it behooves all of us to be somewhat skittish 
about his explanations of his own works. The Rugby letter is less 
extreme; so also is the brief statement in the Sixteen Self Sketches." 
Both possess a mellower tone that induces greater acceptance. Still, 
it is surely the better part of valor not to depend over much on any 
or all of these documents as flying buttresses for an interpretation of 
the play that veers toward allegorical exposition more suitable to 
Man and Superman or even to The Devil's Disciple. 

Furthermore, play-goers, who after all won for the play its first 
success and have continued to maintain its reputation ever since, do 
not react to Candida as if it-were a geometry problem whose basic 
axioms can be located in The Quintessence and other Shaviana. The 
same may be said for all the play’s general readers. Their reactions 
stem neither from Shavian theory nor from Shavian commentary 
written after the fact, but from Shaw’s own words as a playwright, 
three brilliant acts chuck full of them. Here if anywhere can be dis- 
covered “the truth about Candida”—the truth that Shaw had ‘in him 
to say while he wrote the play, whether this truth was the conscious 
product of pure ratiocination or, what is more likely, the unconscious 
product of genius willing itself into the expression of something deeply 
felt and believed. Chesterton cannot be lightly dismissed for the sus- 
picion that at the play’s climactic moment, the famous auction scene, 
Shaw was “breathing from a bigger self and telling more truth than 
he knew.”® 

This truth, elusive as truth always is, springs from the peculiarly 
translucent rhetoric that garbs the play from first to last. For like 
all the great Shaw plays Candida is a rhetorical tour de force and is 
the domestic plane, that makes her so completely mistress of the situation.” In his conclusion, 
however, Shaw lets the cat out of the bag: “I tell it to you because it is an interesting sample 
of the way in which a scene [the auction scene], which should be conceived and written only 
by transcending the ordinary notion of the relations between the persons, nevertheless stirs the 
ordinary emotions to a very high degree, all the more because the language of the poet, to those 
who have not the clew to it, is mysterious and bewildering and therefore worshipful. I divined 
it myself before I found out the whole truth about it.” (My italics.) 

7. The Rugb letter, published in G. A. Riding, “ “Candida’s Secret,” Spectator, CLXXXV 
(November 17, 1950), 506, deals only with “the secret in the poet’s heart.” A short excerpt 
= ests its moderation. “What business has a man with the great destiny of a poet with the 

beer of domestic comfort and cuddling and potting at the apron-string of some dear nice 
women? Morell cannot do without it: it is the m — of him; without it he would be utterly 
miserable and perhaps go to the devil. To Eugene, the stronger of the two, the daily routine 
of it is nursery slavery, swaddling clothes, mere happiness instead of exaltation—an atmosphere 
in which great poetry dies.” In the Sixteen Self soy eh New York, 1949), p. 106, from which 


I quote later on, Shaw is even more modest in 
Chesterton, p. 117. 
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none the worse for being so. Indeed, the play ought to be rhetorical, 
since its fundamental conflict is not the conflict between a middle- 
aged husband and an adolescent boy for the love of the husband’s soon- 
to-be middle-aged wife, but the conflict between two rhetoricians, 
poth of whom misunderstand the nature of the woman, over whom 
they lock rhetorical horns, for the prime reason that neither understands 
himself or the rhetoric each holds in esteem. 

Morell is a master of rhetorical magniloquence, stuffed to his clerical 
collar with pulpit metaphors and the periods of conventional socialism, 
and equipped with the golden voice of the orator who can wow his 
parishioners on Sunday and radical political societies every other day 
of the week. Marchbanks is perhaps less magniloquent, but his syntax, 
diction and imagery, as any astute reader can discover for himself, are as 
hackneyed as Morell’s—a pouring out of tired romantic phrases sodden 
with the diluted Platonism one would expect in a gifted child growing 
up in the age when Yeats himself was wallowing in romantic mish- 
mash he outgrew in wiser and more articulate years. Marchbanks can 
puncture Morell’s rhetorical balloon precisely because, when roused, 
he is a more perceptive rhetorician than Morell. But this is not to 
say that his perceptions about Candida are any nearer the truth than 
Morell’s. Both are in love with words; and the rhetorical difference 
between them consists simply in Marchbanks’ dogged pursuit, not of 
the real Candida, whom he thinks he has discovered, but of the 
real Morell, whom he senses that he understands only superficially 
—hence, his timid, yet unrelenting investigation into the nature of 
“Prossy’s complaint.” 

One of the oddest facets in criticism of Candida is, in fact, the 
general recognition that Morell’s rhetoric smells of platitudes, while 
the rhetoric of Marchbanks goes all but unnoticed as the stalest effluvia 
of post-romantic jargon, forgivable only because of his almost incredible 
youth. His contempt for Morell’s rhetorical excesses is not really pro- 
found; it is merely a shrewd adolescent nausea over tired truths 
too polished to invite detection except by someone with a properly 
rebellious psyche. And this is one of the many ironies in a very ironic 
play: Shaw’s ability to inject vitality into the desiccated rhetoric of 
Marchbanks, the anti-rhetorician in some respects, and of Morell, the 
artist in rhetorical legerdemain. For in his own way Morell is a poet 
too, of low degree certainly, of a degree lower than Marchbanks. But 
it is just their rhetorical kinship, their Victorian moral earnestness— 
Morell an exemplar of Arnoldian high seriousness; Marchbanks, of the 
diluted idealism of William Morris—that sparks Marchbanks into 
attack and provides him with stamina enough to continue it. Try as 
he may, he cannot understand why Candida should put up with Morell’s 
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rhetorical varnish, when she obviously is not overwhelmed with his 
own. It is no accident on Shaw’s part that she falls into a deep day- 
dream in the third act while Marchbanks is reading his verses to her. 

And yet the play is more rhetorical even than this. It is a kind of 
passacaglia and fugue dependent for ultimate thematic unity and 
development upon the iteration of a few key words: “fool,” “mad,” 
“love,” and “happiness,” with all of them subsumed in the word “under- 
stand.” Indeed, the theme of the play might be said to be the conviction 
that unexamined happiness is not worth enjoying. For Candida is a 
domestic comedy in which the notions about love and happiness held 
by the two chief male characters have not been understood for what 
they are. The result is a peculiar folly akin to midsummer madness 
that precipitates a Twelfth Night misunderstanding and psychic con- 
fusion, out of which grows the understanding that allows Marchbanks 
and Morell to see more deeply into themselves, into each other, into 
Candida, and into the nature of love and happiness. 


II 


Verbal iteration begins early in Act I when Lexy, the clerical stuffed 
shirt Morell never really is, remarks to him: “It’s so hard to under- 
stand you about Mrs. Morell—” To which Morell replies sententiously: 
“Ah, my boy, get married: get married to a good woman; and then 
youll understand. . . . We have no more right to consume happiness 
without producing it than to consume wealth without producing it” 
(p. 204).® And it is Prossy who complains to Lexy a bare minute later: 
“Oh, a man ought to be able to be fond of his wife without making 
a fool of himself about her” (p. 205). By the end of the act Morell 
has been branded a fool not only by Prossy, but by Burgess and March- 
banks. But only Marchbanks’ name-calling rankles, and it is induced 
by Morell’s patronizing blather about “a happy marriage like ours” 
(p. 219) and his semi-paternal accusation that Marchbanks “is making 
a fool of yourself: a very great fool of yourself” (p. 221) for proclaim- 
ing his love for Candida. 

In his counter-attack to this “wholesome plain speaking” Marchbanks 
lifts the dialogue to rhetorical precision and overtones that far exceed 
the usual cut and thrust of comic dialogue. 


Do you think that the things people make fools of themselves 
about are any less real at true than the things they behave 
sensibly about? They are more true: they are the only things 
that are true. You are very calm and sensible and moderate with 
me because you can see that I am a fool about your wife; just as 
no doubt that old man who was here just now is very wise over 





ge references in parentheses refer to the text of Candida in Bernard Shaw, Seven 
Plays’ (New York, 1951). 
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your Socialism, because he sees that you are a fool about it. Does 
that prove you wrong? Does your complacent superiority to me 
prove that I am wrong? (p. 221) 
Morell’s rejoinder trembles with pulpit passion and exposes the un- 
examined foundations upon which his happiness and self-esteen rest. 


In the future, when you are as happy as I am, I will be your true 

brother in the faith. I will help you to believe that God ioe given 

us a world that nothing but our own folly keeps from being a 

paradise. I will help you to believe that every stroke of your work 

is sowing happiness for the great harvest that all—even the 

humblest—shall one day reap. And last, but trust me, not least, 

I will help you to believe that your wife loves you and is happy 

in her home. We need such help, Marchbanks: we need it greatly 

and always. There are so many things to make us doubt, if once 
we let our understanding be troubled. Even at home, we sit as 
if in camp, encompassed by a hostile army of doubts. Will you 

play the traitor and let them in on me? (pp. 222-3) 

The point, of course, is that Morell’s understanding is badly in need 
of the shaking up Marchbanks is giving it. On the other hand, March- 
banks’ retort to Morell’s hackneyed plea is a pastiche of hackneyed 
Shelleyan abstractions also badly in need of an airing. 


Is it like this for her always? A woman, with a great soul, craving 
for reality, truth, freedom; and being fed on metaphors, sermons, 
stale perorations, mere rhetoric? (p. 223) 
And Marchbanks, who possesses “the gift of The gab” quite as much as 
Morell, rushes headlong into peroration itself. 


I'll fight your ideas. I'll rescue her from her slavery to them. I'll 
pit my own ideas against them. You are driving me out of the 
ouse because you darent let her choose between your ideas and 

mine. (p. 224) 

It is certainly true that Morell misunderstands the nature of his rela- 
tionship with Candida, but it is equally true that Marchbanks also 
misunderstands it, and more seriously misunderstands his own relation- 
ship with her. Otherwise he would not be so sure that Candida “will 
understand me, and know that I understand her” (p. 225). Morell’s 
folly is simply the obverse side of his own. 

The leitmotiv summed up in the word “fool” goes deeper than name- 
calling, however. Implicit to it is the question perennial to all comedy 
worthy of the name: what is folly, what is wisdom? If to be foolish 
is to misunderstand the nature of others, of oneself, and of events and 
things, then Marchbanks and Morell are both fools, balanced rather 
neatly at opposite ends of the same see-saw. And if to be wise is to 
understand the nature of others, of events and things, and of oneself, 
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then each must fall off the see-saw and awake to some valid under- 
standing of Candida and of love and happiness—and in the process 
awake to the perception that understanding is not just a matter of 
intellectualization. Both Marchbanks and Morell rely on a too easy 
intellectual approach to human relationships; both couch their argu- 
ments in intellectual terms, yet both argue from emotional depths 
neither understands. Marchbanks is suffering from something that 
cannot be dubbed “calf love,” as Morell understands the term. And 
Morell enjoys a not-to-be-sneezed-at emotional communion with 
Candida that baffles Marchbanks, whose mistake is the assumption 
that his own relationship with her represents a perfect intellectual 
partnership. Of the two, Morell at least is further along toward wisdom, 
since his complacent happiness has been sufficiently shattered so that 
he can begin to make a sounder estimate of it. Thus, Marchbanks’ 
reckoning of himself at the end of Act I as “the happiest of mortals” 
amounts to trenchant dramatic irony, in contrast to Morell’s disillu- 
sioned curtain line: “So gvas I—an hour ago.” 

And yet Marchbanks, endowed with a subtler intellect than Morell, 
cannot remain for long in a state of incipient ecstacy. He understands 
too little, from the mechanism of Prossy’s typewriter to “Prossy’s 
complaint.” Quite naturally he sets the tone for Act II in his early 
comment to Prossy that clever, practical people “always had to have 
love affairs to keep them from going mad” (p. 227). The. byplay 
upon “mad” in this act—Burgess telling Marchbanks that Morell is mad 
as a March hare; Prossy telling Burgess that Marchbanks is mad as 
the same creature; Morell concluding that either Marchbanks was 
“right this morning, or Candida is mad;” and Lexy confiding in Burgess 
that Prossy is “a little out of her mind sometimes”—is simply a sly 
extension of the motif of folly reminiscent of Shakespeare’s shift from 
folly to madness, as misunderstanding multiplies, in the middle acts 
of Twelfth Night. 

Marchbanks fails to understand, because of his faith in rationality, 
the nature of love, though he enjoys curious insights into it because 
of his immersion in himself—the ironic reason why his understanding 
fails when he exerts it most energetically. Like most teen-agers 
steeped in Platonic yearnings he conceives of love in terms of his own 


sensibility. 


We all go about longing for love: it is the first need of our natures, 
the first prayer of our hearts; but we dare not utter our longings: 
we are too shy. . 

And I see the affection I am longing for given to dogs and cats 
and pet birds, because they come and ask for it. It must be asked 
for: it is like a ghost: it cannot speak unless it is first spoken to. 
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All the love in the world is longing to speak; only it dares not, 

because it is shy! shy! shy! (p. 228) 

But all this is only heady generalization, though it forms the sub- 
stance of Candida’s choice in the auction scene; and it is generalization 
that Marchbanks is edging away from when he pries into “Prossy’s 
complaint.” “Tell me,” he begs this lovesick maiden lady, “is it really 
and truly possible for a woman to love him [Morell]? . . . No: answer 
me. I want to know: I must know. I cant understand it. I can see 
nothing in him but words, pious resolutions, what people call goodness. 
You cant love that” (pp. 230-1). But this shrewd perception hardly 
prevents his poeticizing his romantic distaste for scrubbing brushes 
and paraffin oil and actually propels him, in the presence of Candida, 
into a mawkish, ungrammatical prose lyric in praise of a “tiny shallop 
to sail away in, far from the world, where the marble floors are washed 
by the rain and dried by the sun . . .” (p. 236). 

Such “poetic horrors” are mild, however, in comparison with those 
of Morell, when shortly afterwards Candida unwittingly places him 
on the rhetorical scales and finds him overweight. She too suffers 
from misunderstanding, in some respects from misunderstanding of a 
far more egregious sort. Priding herself on her understanding of March- 
banks, she exhibits a faulty perceptiveness that is shocking in direct 
proportion to the radiant perceptiveness mingled with it. Convinced 
that Marchbanks is “ready to fall madly in love with me” (p. 241), 
yet unaware how far matters have already gone, and disappointed in 
Morell’s fatuous faith in her “goodness” and “purity,” she speculates 
rather fatuously herself upon how Marchbanks will “learn what love 
really is.” “Dont yyu understand?” she asks Morell. 


I mean, will he forgive me for not teaching him myself? For 
abandoning him to the bad women for the sake of my goodness, 
of my purity, as you call it? Ah, James, how little you understand 
me, to talk of your confidence in my goodness and purity! I would 
give them both to poor Eugene as willingly as I would give my 
shawl to a beggar dying of cold, if there were nothing else to 
restrain me. Put your trust in my love for you, James; for if that 
went, I should care very little for your sermons: mere phrases 
that you cheat yourself and others with every day. (p. 242) 


Pleased with herself and delighted that she has pricked Morell’s self- 
composure, she concludes that Marchbanks “is always right. He under- 
stands you; he understands me; he understands Prossy; and you, darling, 
you understand nothing” (p. 243). After such high-flown idiocy, it 
is significant that when Morell challenges Marchbanks to spend the 
evening alone with her while he lectures before the Guild of St. 
Matthew, it is Candida who concludes Act II with “I cant understand—” 
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To which Morell replies: “Ah, I thought it was I who couldnt under- 
stand, dear.” 

Significantly, too, it is Candida, the catalytic agent, as Eric Bentley 
dubs her,*® who brings Marchbanks and Morell to understanding in 
Act III, yet fails to penetrate Marchbanks’ final perceptions. For it is 
Candida who remains unchanged and self-satisfied, the saintly fool 
who survives personal crises almost solely by means of intuition. In 
spite of her basic hardheadedness Candida is a remarkably limited 
woman, contrary to the panegyrics squandered on her by Candida 
lovers. Shaw himself states in the stage direction explanatory to her 
first act entrance that she has no esthetic appreciation of the copy of 
Titian’s “Virgin of the Assumption,” a gift from Marchbanks, that hangs 
over the fireplace. For all she knows or cares the High Renaissance 
might have been contemporaneous with Pre-Raphaelitism. Nor has 
she any idea why Marchbanks compares the poker, symbol of domes- 
ticity, she holds upright in her hand at the beginning of Act III to a 
drawn sword—the sword of chastity of medieval romance. Her world 
is willingly restricted to hearth and family, to the boundaries of the 
parish of St. Dominic’s, with such vicarious forays into the wider world 
as Morell makes from lecture platform to lecture platform. Her attitude 
toward Marchbanks is consistently maternal, neither sentimental nor 
patronizing nor sexually teasing, contrary to the highminded allegation 
of Beatrice Webb. It is her very limitedness, not to be mistaken for 
shallowness, that is all important. Never for a moment could Shaw 
permit her the slightest shred of intellectuality or esthetic insight; if 
he had, he could not with any claim to psychological or artistic integrity 
have presented her as he did in the auction scene. Had she been blessed 
with any truly rational understanding, she might plausibly have chosen 
Marchbanks in preference to Morell; which is to say, that in a choice 
between rival rhetorical bids, Marchbanks’ bid would have befuddled 
her judgment enough to have betrayed her into folly. 

Furthermore, there would then have been no point in the consummate 
irony that underlies the folly, brought on by Morell’s moral collapse in 
Act III, of Marchbanks’ exultation prior to the auction scene. 


It is she who wants somebody to protect, to help, to work for: 
somebody to give her children to protect, to help and to work for. 
Some grown man who has become as a little child again. Oh, you 
fool, you fool, you triple fool! I am the man, Morell: I am the 
man. You dont understand what a woman is. Send for her, Morell: 
send for her and let her choose between— (p. 256) 


One hesitates to say that the auction scene is the most misunderstood 
scene in modern English drama; probably it is not, at least emotionally. 





10. Eric Bentley, Bernard Shaw (Norfolk, Connecticut, 1947), p. 110. 
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Audience and reader want Candida to choose Morell, they are fearful 
that she may not, and they sense that she chooses Morell for the 
simplest and best of reasons—her love for him. Her need for him is 
as great as his need for her; her will to protect him from the crassness 
of everyday life is as necessary to her as the need to be protected is 
to him. But it is not going too far to suspect that the rhetorical niceties 
of the scene have not been fully assimilated. 

The scene begins in a tangle of misunderstandings: Morell too over- 
wrought to understand either Candida or Marchbanks, much less him- 
self; Marchbanks too giddy with personal expectations, still Platonic, 
to understand either Candida or Morell, and scarcely himself; and 
Candida too surprised at Marchbanks’ temerity and Morell’s masculine 
pride and imminent disintegration in the face of what's happened to 
understand completely either of them, and only vaguely aware of her 
own feckless stimulation of the present crisis. 

It is customary to condemn Morell’s bid as rhetorical suicide, but 
such a judgment seems rather wide of the mark. Shaw himself states 
in one of the stage directions that “sincere feeling” lies behind his 
debater’s points. Morell hardly merits contempt for insisting that he 
will not “suffer the intolerable degradation of jealousy” (p. 264); and 
if he resorts to oratory, he nevertheless speaks what any devoted hus- 
band can sympathize with. 


I have nothing to offer you but my strength for your defence, 
my honesty for your surety, my ability and industry for your liveli- 
hood, and my authority and position for your dignity. That is all 
it becomes a man to offer a woman. (p. 265) 


Except that it is not “all.” He has forgotten Candida’s warning not 
to trust her goodness or purity, but to trust only her love for him, and 
he neglects to add his need. He has yet to learn what Marchbanks 
already knows, that love must be asked for. It is this that makes 
Marchbank’s bid the stronger of the two: “My weakness. My desola- 
tion. My heart’s need” (p. 265). But this is precisely what Morell 
fails to say, a truly ironic rhetorical failure, so that Morell is indeed 
“the weaker of the two.” 

Marchbanks, on the other hand, has not spurned rhetoric in his own 
bid. He has simply outshone Morell as a rhetorician by welding 
intellect and emotion into a richly classical appeal. In essence March- 
banks’ bid is the ironic complement of Morell’s. Had Marchbanks 
really understood Candida, he would have known—as the discussion 
that follows the bidding makes transparently clear—that no woman 
as innately domestic as she would ever dismiss as totally valueless the 
kind of bid Morell offers. Candida has sliced too many onions, fended 
off too many tradesmen and been happy doing so to sacrifice herself 
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to romantic illusions. She is after all Candida, the daughter of a 
cockney employer, not George Sand. 

And she misunderstands Marchbanks to the very end. Platonic to 
the last, he soars into the rhetoric of self-sacrifice in his final speches: 
“I no longer desire happiness: life is nobler than that. Parson James: 
I give you my happiness with both hands: I love you because you 
have filled the heart of the woman I loved” (p. 267). His unconscious 
shift to past tense tells all that needs to be told about the quality of 
his love. In many ways it was “calf love,” but the “calf love” that 
matures inner vision. For he has finally understood Candida, her 
cramping maternality, her matronly conventionality. He suddenly 
understands, too, why Morell “got past the flaming sword that stopped 
me” (p. 254) earlier in the evening; he understands how lucky he was 
to have been stopped; and he now understands something about him- 
self—the puzzling “secret in the poet's heart.” 

Shaw’s betrayal of this secret in the Sixteen Self Sketches, “that 
domestic life is not the poet’s destiny,” is adequate so far as it goes. 
But the secret embraces as well everything that Marchbanks has learned 
about himself, about Candida, and about love and happiness. Though 
Morell had misconceived the quality of his marriage, Marchbanks had 
misconceived to a far greater degree the quality of his own devotion 
to Candida. The Candida Morell loves was always far closer to the 
real Candida than the Candida Marchbanks loved, who was only an 
ideal, an illusion manufactured in large part through his adolescent 
need for an illusion to love. Through loving an illusion and being 
freed from it, he has begun to discover himself, so that in a richer sense 
than Shaw implies Marchbanks is now on the threshold of a more 
sensitive perception of why, *o use Shaw’s own words, “the starry night, 
and not the cosy room with the paraffin lamp, is the place for him.”" 
To remain with Candida implies self-limitation; to leave her implies 
the self-realization of poetic achievement. 


Ill 


If the interpretation of Candida offered here has any validity, what 
does it suggest in wider terms? For one thing it permits liberation 
from the subjective interpretations of Candida lovers and haters, and 
from slavery to Shaw’s own ex post facto interpretations. For another, 
it provides a means whereby Shaw’s own explanations can be put to 
use. It would be foolhardy to disagree in toto with critics who urge 
the importance of reading the play in terms of the leads offered in 
The Quintessence of Ibsenism. Morell, Marchbanks and Candida ob- 
viously do in some degree belong to the Shavian categories of idealist, 





1l. Shaw, Sixteen Self Skeiches, p. 106. 
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realist and Philistine. But if such terms have any application, they 
apply only when made to overlap—and once they overlap they take 
on a different relevance. Marchbanks is far more the disillusioned 
idealist than Morell, who is in many ways far more realistic than 
Marchbanks. Indeed, if Marchbanks could reconstruct the world ac- 
cording to his own blueprint, which presumably he is now about to 
tear up, he would wreak as much harm as Ibsen’s Brand. The point is 
that he becomes the Shavian realist by the end of the play. 

As for Candida, who in his right mind leaves the theater convinced 
that she is an out and out Philistine, tinged with Philistinism though 
she may be? A failure to venerate Titian does not imply abject 
moral obloquy. Whatever she is—and few people will ever totally 
agree about her—she is not a walking formula out of The Quintes- 
sence or any other Shaviana. In essence, she is more the realist, 
in spite of her limitations and the momentary misconceptions they 
produce, than either Marchbanks or Morell. For hers is the realism 
that springs from direct experience with the hard facts of daily life. 
Temporarily she has been impressed with the anti-rhetoric of March- 
banks, but not enough to be taken in by it. Rhetoric, from whatever 
source, has no lasting influence upon her judgment. From the start 
she has understood what love and happiness amount to for herself and 
for those dear to her: elemental principles of existence that words 
can never define, illuminate or distort, principles that vary in degree 
and kind from individual to individual in a way that disregards system 
of any sort. If Candida represents anything systematically Shavian, she 
represents the intuitive wisdom of vitality resisting system, of vitality 
cutting through the fool’s rhetoric that gives to system its emotional 
appeal to system-lovers like Marchbanks and Morell. What saves 
her in the end, together with Marchbanks and Morell, is her very 
limitedness, her freedom from the cant that goes with system.12 Were 
she more than she is, she would not be Candida. 


Wa ter N. Kinc 





12. See Bentley’s comments upon the conflict between vitality vs. system in Shaw’s plays, 
op. cit., passim. 











BERNARD SHAW, 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


IN THE INTRODUCTION to the chapter entitled “Doctor, Lawyer, Mer- 
chant, Chief . . . ,” in my book, Men and Supermen: The Shavian 
Portrait Gallery, 1 have quoted Shaw’s remark in the autobiographical 
preface to his novel, Immaturity, “I sing my own class: the Shabby 
Genteel, the Poor Relations, the Gentlemen who are no Gentlemen,” 
and have suggested that “Perhaps this rankling sense of social stratifi- 
cation and even modified ostracism in his younger days had something 
to do with his later selection of one of the targets that he most delighted 
to perforate: ladies and gentlemen.” I have also called attention to 
the section headed “The Perfect Gentleman” in his collection of 
epigrams and aphorisms entitled “Maxims for Revolutionists” in “The 
Revolutionist’s Handbook,” appended to Man and Superman. 

This section affords a convenient though partial skeleton on which 
to hang Shaw’s profuse illustrations of the despised type in his plays 
and novels, for it cannot be doubted that his generalizations in the 
“Maxims” were both the results of his past conclusions and also an 
indication of his future beliefs on the topic. However, since these 
apothegms are tacitly based on the assumption that the automatic 
adherence to a standardized code of manners, clothes, thought, and 
conduct is the key to the whole group of ladies and gentlemen, some- 
thing of the contents of this code should first be stated before I pro- 
ceed to illustrate it in the plays and the novels. Most of the basis 
of the trouble is to be found in the discrepancy between the externals 
of the code and the actual actions of those who pretend to follow it. 
In one of his many passages championing Ibsen, this time in the pre- 
face to Three Plays for Puritans, Shaw similarly maintained that the 
chief thing that the press and the public object to in the heroines of 
the Ibsen school is “an unladylike attitude toward life: in other words, 
a disparagement of the social ideals of the poorer middle class and 
of the vast reinforcements it has had from the working class during 
the last twenty years. Let but the attitude of the author be gentleman- 
like, and his heroines may do what they please.” 

This discrepancy, of course, applies to men as well as women. Take 
Louis Dubedat, for instance. As the canny Schutzmacher observes, 
“You cant improve on Nature in telling stories about gentlemen like 
Mr. Dubedat.” Cheerful, bumbling B. B. becomes unusually acute 
when he remarks, apropos of Louis’s blandly insulting request to the 
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doctors that when Jennifer comes in they remember that she’s a lady 
and they're supposed to be gentlemen: “I shouldnt be at all sur- 
prised to learn that he’s well connected. Whenever I meet dignity 
and self-possession without any discoverable basis, I diagnose good 
family.” According to Louis, real gentlemen should recognize purity 
at a glance, for when the doctors conclude from an ambiguous state- 
ment by him that he and Jennifer are not married he admonishes them 
that, though he is only an immoral artist, he’d “have had the gentle- 
manly feeling and artistic instinct to say that she carried her marriage 
certificate in her face and character.” Louis also has the gall to tell 
them, in connection with his risking imprisonment for the sake of his 
outing with Minnie Tinwell, “But when a man makes that sort of 
sacrifice for a woman, he doesnt go and brag about it to her; at least, 
not if he’s a gentleman.” Imagine Louis Dubedat really sacrificing 
himself for anyone! 

But Louis’s etiquette and poise are enough to take anyone in at 
first. Not so Bluntschli’s. He has only natural, commonsense manners 
and ideas, and therefore to Raina, at first, he is not a gentleman. She 
reprimands him, when he refuses to let her have her cloak to cover 
her nightgown, by saying that such conduct “is not the weapon of a 
gentleman.” Later she accuses him, “You have a low, shopkeeping 
mind. You think of things that would never come into a gentleman's 
head.” But when he hesitates to shake hands with her because his 
hands are dirty, she is much impressed, and changes her mind: “I see 
you are a gentleman.” Sergius, too, follows the code, though it shifts 
considerably with circumstances. After he has tried to steal a kiss from 
Louka and she has divulged that, gentlefolk being “all alike,” Raina 
has been similarly flirting behind his back, he rebukes her by saying 
that “a gentleman does not discuss the conduct of the lady he is en- 
gaged to with her maid.” Louka pretends to be puzzled and replies, 
“It’s so hard to know what a gentleman considers right.” Her remark, 
however, causes him to wonder whether he is really a gentleman, and 
to bite his words off short when he begins to swear “on the honor of 
a .” Begonia Brown also makes a kiss, or rather the absence of 
a kiss, the test of true gentlemanliness, for when she met the young 
Conservative candidate at the whist drive and found him so much 
attracted to her she decided that he was “A perfect gentleman, I must 
say: never asked for so much as a kiss.” 

The Lieutenant in The Man of Destiny, after Napoleon has put him 
under arrest in spite of his “explanation” of his conduct, makes a truly 
ironical comment when he states, “I was prepared for that. It takes 
a gentleman to understand a gentleman.” And when Napoleon shortly 
afterward points out that the Strange Lady, who, disguised as a man, 
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has taken the Lieutenant in, is obviously “no gentleman,” the subaltern 
cries irascibly that he would think not, for no gentleman would have 
abused his confidence. Several years later Shaw let Joey Percival 
pronounce his verdict on Napoleon’s social category, for wher Lord 
Summerhays inquires from Joey, after Hypatia has branded him as 
“ungentlemanly,” “Are you really a gentleman, or are you not?” Joey 
responds that, like Napoleon, he sometimes is and sometimes isn’t. 

But in the late nineteenth century social barriers no longer meant 
what they once did. As Lady Geraldine in Love among the Artists 
admits frankly, the fact that certain people “are not what used to be 
called ladies and gentlemen” has nothing to do with the case any 
more. The rich middleclass tradespeople have had their way in society 
for as long as she can remember. “Even if we could go back to the 
ladies and gentlemen now, we could not stand them. Look at the 
county set here—either vapid people with affected manners, or pig- 
headed people with no manners at all.” 

Yet in spite of Lady Geraldine’s relegation of ladies and gentlemen 
to the past, they seem to have clung stubbornly to life, even in Shaw’s 
own work. Stephen Undershaft, although he acknowledges that he 
has no capacity for any of the businesses or professions, claims that he 
does know the difference between right and wrong—‘“I pretend to 
nothing more than any honorable English gentleman claims as his 
birthright.” His father, however, is hugely tickled by his son’s youth- 
ful naiveté, and replies that Jennie Hill, or any other of “you respec- 
table people,” would claim the same spiritual insight. Captain 
Edstaston proclaims to Patiomkin that he has “the scruples of a gen- 
tleman.” When Patiomkin retorts that in Russia “a gentleman has no 
scruples. In Russia, we face facts,” Edstaston informs him proudly, 
“In England, sir, a gentleman never faces any facts if they are un- 
pleasant facts.” To Drinkwater, Captain Brassbound is “a Paffick 
Genlmn. Bit hawbitrairy, preps; but hin a genlmn you looks for sich.” 
To the Patient in Too True To Be Good the essence of gentility is 
conformity, for she lectures to Aubrey and Sweetie: “If you were 
ladies and gentlemen, youd know how hard it is not to do what every- 
one else does.” The vanity of Aubrey (the Burglar) is hurt: “Pardon 
me: but I think you will feel more at ease with us if I inform you 
that we are ladies and gentlemen. My own) rank . . . is, if you ask 
Burke or Debrett, higher than your own. Your people’s money was 
made in trade: my people have always lived by owning property or 
governing Crown Colonies. Sweetie would be a woman of the highest 
position but for the unfortunate fact that her parents, though united 
in the sight of Heaven, were not legally married.” In the next act 
Sweetie turns up masquerading as a countess. 
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The same snobbishness marks Nora Reilly in John Bull's Other Island, 
for Nora is horrified at the idea of having to call on the wives of mere 
publicans in order to further her prospective husband’s political am- 
bitions. As Larry Doyle has said earlier, “In Ireland youre either a 
gentleman or youre not.” There is no in-between ground. But even 
Shaw’s Irish mother, as he relates in his notes on Captain Brassbound, 
when her son identified his friend Cunninghame Graham for her, 
exclaimed, “Nonsense! Cunninghame Graham is one of your Socialists: 
that man is a gentleman.” The requisites of gentility are strange 
indeed! Juggins the butler, or “Rudolph the Long Lost Heir,” in 
Fanny's First Play, though “a rather low spirited man of thirty five 
or more, of good appearance and address, and iron self command,” 
is always telling the members of the family circle what is “correct,” 
but it is not until he has admitted himself to be the brother of a duke 
that anyone takes him very seriously. Bobby Gilbey, especially, has 
been skeptical about Juggins’s manners. Darling Dora had insisted 
to Bobby that Juggins had “the manners of a gentleman,” but Bobby 
had always thought that Juggins hadn’t any manners at all—or at 
least that his “manners are different from the manners of a gentleman 
in my set.” Bobby now seeks the advice of Juggins because he wants 
to give his intended throwing over of Margaret a “gentlemanly turn,” 
perhaps even to lend it the appearance of self-sacrifice. As Dora says, 
Bobby “always was a gentleman, you know.” But Juggins’s forthright 
ideas on the direct way in which a true gentleman should behave 
don’t go down at all well with Bobby. In fact, Juggins believes in 
honesty and sincerity, even on the upper social levels. In fact, it was 
his nagging social conscience that made him enter service—in spite 
of his brother the duke’s objections—after insulting a servant in his 
own household. 

Strega in The Music Cure believes that no gentleman would repeat 
“such offensive vulgarities” as described Mr. Paderewski as “the male 
Thundridge.” Dick Dudgeon, according to the British Sergeant, 
promptly spent the seven shillings he won from the Chaplain among 
the men “like the gentleman he is.” To Dofia Ana, Juan’s running his 
sword through an old man who was trying to run his sword through 
him was not murder—if Juan was a gentleman. When Adolphus, in 
Passion, Poison, and Petrifaction, thinks he has been poisoned, and calls 
for the police, Fitztollemache cries, “Dastard! you would appeal to 
the law! Can you not die like a gentleman?” The Elderly Gentleman 
in Back to Methuselah has his own peculiar criterion which appears 
when he cries, “I am not an Agnostic: I am a gentleman.” Truly, the 
signs of gentlemanly behavior are manifold and bewildering. Indeed, 
the culmination of Epifania’s denunciation of the lawyer Sagamore, 
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after he has tricked her out of committing suicide, takes this form: 
“You are not aman: you are a rhinoceros. You are also a fool. .. . You 
are a rotten solicitor. You are not a gentleman.” 

It is no wonder that, after Cain, with a certain amount of historical 
anticipation, asks his parents, “When Adam delved and Eve span, 
who was then the gentle man?” he “goes away roaring with laughter.” 
Apparently there were no gentlemen in Eden. 

The first of Tanner’s aphorisms on “The Perfect Gentleman” in “The 
Revolutionist’s Handbook” reads: “The fatal reservation of the gentle- 
man is that he sacrifices everything to his honor except his gentility.” 
In other words, the gentleman is always swearing on his honor as a 
gentleman, but it is then that he is most to be distrusted. Real prin- 
ciples and virtues go by the board, hidden behind the mask of a gen- 
tleman’s “honor.” Thus Cokane in Widowers’ Houses, the middle-aged, 
shabby-genteel “traveling companion” of young Dr. Trench, thinks 
and talks of almost nothing but taste, form, caste, and tact. His affected 
manners and general fidgetiness and touchiness make him “constitu- 
tionally ridiculous in uncompassionate eyes.” He even objects to the 
use of nicknames as being vulgar. Nevertheless, when put to the test, 
he not only chimes in with the chorus about its being a social “duty” 
to improve the slum property before the city can buy it, but is per- 
fectly willing to become a sort of secretary and ghost writer for the 
ineffable Lickcheese as an easy way of supporting himself. Yet in the 
first act Cokane, mortified by Trench’s familiarity with him, accuses 
the other of lacking “delicacy of feeling,” and fears that nothing will 
ever make a “true gentleman” of him. Trench, however, though per- 
haps deficient in the gentlemanly instincts, at least has “family” behind 
him. As Blanche taunts him with erotic provocation at the end of the 
play: “And you, too, a gentleman!—so highly connected!—with such 
distinguished relations!—so particular as to where your money comes 
from!” But, in order to win her, Trench surrenders his previous prin- 
ciples, weakly founded as they were. In fact, the weakness and 
hypocrisy of “gentlemen” when faced with financial temptation is 
almost a secondary theme of the play. No matter what his actions, 
however, the gentleman never lets others forget that he is a gentleman. 

Sometimes, though, a Shavian character is forced into the gen- 
tlemanly role against his will. Thus after Aurora Bompas appeals to 
Henry the poet by crying, “I feel now that you are going to be rea- 
sonable and behave like a gentleman. . . . Surely, as a man of honor— 
as a gentleman, you wouldn't tell the truth, would you?” poor dis- 
illusioned Henry gives in with a “Very well. You have broken my 
spirit and desecrated my dreams. I will lie and protest and stand on 
my honor: oh, I will play the gentleman, never fear. . . . [ll wallow in 
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the honor of a gentleman.” Joey Percival is similary twisted around 
a woman’s finger. Hypatia tries to mend his conscience by flattering 
him and saying that he has “behaved like a perfect gentleman” when 
he has made Gunner sign a lying recantation of his charges against 
her. So impressed is Joey by the standard convention of lying like a 
gentleman that he himself soon thereafter appeals to Gunner “as a 
gentleman: as a man of honor” to testify as to the correctness of his 
behavior; and Gunner, convinced that he too is a gentleman, tem- 
porarily responds. 

Tanner's second aphorism is “A gentleman of our days is one who 
has money enough to do what every fool would do if he could afford it: 
that is, consume without producing.” This, of course, is the occupation 
of Trench’s aunt, Lady Roxdale, and of the social class that she repre- 
sents. It is also the occupation of the “professional playgoers,” who, 
according to the preface to Major Barbara, “still wear their Tom Hood 
shirts and underpay their washerwomen,” without meaning any harm: 
“they only desire to be, in their little private way, what they call 
gentlemen.” This parallels Enry Straker’s already quoted opinion of 
Oxonians and Oxford—a very nice sort of place for people that like 
that sort of place: “They teach you to be gentlemen there. In the 
Polytechnic they teach you to be an engineer or such like. See?” 

The third aphorism is closely allied to the second: “The true diag- 
nostic of modern gentility is parasitism. No elaboration of physical 
or moral accomplishment can atone for the sin of parasitism.” As 
Tanner himself says with only a half-way irony in reply to Mendoza’s 
identification of himself as a brigand who lives by robbing the rich: 
“I am a gentleman: I live by robbing the poor.” Trefusis, another 
Socialist with independent means, at one point similarly describes 
himself: “I am a gentleman, and have been doing nothing.” To Shaw, 
however, these two gentlemen are not really parasites in spite of their 
parasitism, since they have ideas about social reform. Frank Gardner, 
however, is a bird of another feather. He is “a young gentleman ... , 
a pleasant, pretty, smartly dressed and entirely good-for-nothing young 
fellow,” as the audience soon realizes. For when he hears Vivie an- 
nounce that she is breaking completely with her mother, he promptly 
replies that now he can’t marry her, since she would have to support 
him on what she earns, and her earnings probably won't be enough 
to satisfy him. So that there won’t be any misunderstanding about the 
interpretation of Frank, Shaw put a passage into the preface to Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession in which he called the young man “a cynically 
worthless member of society . . . in spite of much capacity and charm.” 
Kiddy Redbrook in Captain Brassbound’s Conversion is a Frank Gard- 
ner transplanted to Morocco as an indolent brigand. Not only does Shaw 
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describe him as “a pleasantly worthless young English gentleman gone 
to the bad,” but he gives him, like Frank, a clerical father: “the very 
Rev. Dean Redbrook.” Horace Brabazon of The Fascinating Foundling 
has not yet gone to the bad like Redbrook, but he is just as much a 
social parasite, for he is “a smart and beautiful young man of nineteen, 
dressed in the extremity of fashion, with a walking stick,” and he has 
no visible occupation. Shaw’s fondness for this type of feminine dandy 
is further illustrated in Lord Reginald Fitzambey of The Music Cure, 
a son of the Duke of Dunmow. Lord Reginald, “a fashionably dressed, 
rather pretty young man of 22,” is introduced “prostrate on a sofa... , 
crying convulsively,” because he has been detected in buying some 
shares in the British Maccaroni Trust, which his parasitic position as 
an undersecretary in the War Office let him know were going up 
before the public knew. 

Perhaps the most revealing aphorism of all from the viewpoint of 
Shavian types is the following double-barrelled one: “The North 
American Indian was a type of the sportsman warrior gentleman. The 
Periclean Athenian was a type of the intellectually and artistically cul- 
tivated gentleman. Both were political failures. The modern gentle- 
man, without the hardihood of the one or the culture of the other, has 
the appetite of both put together. He will not succeed where they 
failed.” Specimens of both types, transported to modern times, abound 
in Shaw’s works. 

The North American Indian type may be either a sportsman or a 
warrior or both. Crofts, Mrs. Warren’s friend and partner, is “a gen- 
tlemanly combination of the most brutal types of the city man, sporting 
man, and man about town.” He is also, naturally, a hypocrite and an 
idealist, who is always talking about “My set—the county set,” and 
swearing on his “word as a gentleman.” Cashel Byron is a more at- 
tractive example. He affords Shaw a first-rate opportunity to indulge 
in a long discussion of what makes a gentleman, culminating in the 
remark of Mrs. Skene, the wife of the Australian prizefighter who has 
become Cashel’s mentor: “Only think what a man he is! champion 
of the world and a gentleman as well. The two things have never 
happened before, and never will again.” Lucian Webber, the snob, is 
similarly impressed, for when he hears more about Lydia’s engage- 
ment he admits grudgingly of Cashel, “If he is a gentleman of position, 
that of course alters the case completely.” The sturdy Lydia, however, 
insists that his birth makes no difference. Alastair Fitzfassenden is 
another sportsman-gentleman, naive and slow-witted, but estimable 
in his Philistine way. 

The warrior type is more profuse, but even more of a political liabil- 
ity. Colonel Craven has had “an entirely thoughtless career as an 
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officer and a gentleman.” Aubrey the burglar tries to set up a minimum 
monetary standard for entry to the class when he informs Sergeant 
Fielding, “You cannot be a gentleman on less than fifty thousand a 
year, nowadays, sergeant.” But Fielding ripostes sharply, “You can in 
the army, by God.” The Lieutenant in The Man of Destiny has his own 
original theory of gentility in the army: “A subaltern must be a gen- 
tleman, because he’s so much in contact with the men. But a general, 
or even a colonel, may be any sort of riff-raff if he understands the 
shop well enough.” Ex-Lieutenant Hotchkiss in Getting Married, how- 
ever, holds somewhat different views, since he had refused to attack 
at Smutfontein because of his belief that the British army should be 
commanded completely by gentlemen, and his superior officer, in his 
opinion, failed to qualify. For Shaw—with an attempt at a jest which 
shows that the Shavian humor does not always come off as planned— 
has Hotchkiss explain that Major Billiter ate his rice pudding with 
a spoon. When reminded that this is about the only way that rice 
pudding can be eaten, Hotchkiss responds very lamely that Billiter, 
however, handled his spoon in a way that stamped him as no gentleman. 
In the same play Lesbia is annoyed by General Boxer Bridgenorth’s 
continual worrying as to whether he is “doing the correct thing as a 
gentleman.” As a result she finds him “faultless, and very dull.” Gen- 
eral Mitchener, in Press Cuttings, frankly admits: “As a matter of fact, 
I am not clever at discussing public questions, because, as an English 
gentleman, I was not brought up to use my brains.” It is no wonder 
that even bourgeois Bobby Gilbey has a contempt for the military. But 
when Bubby tells Juggins that for a gentleman like himself it would 
be a disgrace to erlist as a soldier, Juggins, now well embarked on his 
conscientious duty of giving advice to his young master, reprimands 
him: “It is not gentlemanly to regard the service of your country as 
disgraceful. It is gentlemanly to marry the lady you make love to.” 
Shaw’s most fully developed and most gentlemanly specimens of 
the warrior gentleman, however, are General Flanco de Fortinbras in 
Geneva and General Burgoyne in The Devil's Disciple. Flanco’s whole 
social structure is based on a simple distinction between gentlemen 
and cads, and he therefore maintains that “all spare money should be 
devoted to the breeding of gentlemen.” He is certain that all the 
civilized world would support him unanimously. With the complacent 
aplomb of the true gentleman, he assures the other two dictators that 
they are clearly not gentlemen, but freaks. When confronted with the 
imminent end of the world, Flanco behaves with dignity but with an 
utter lack of imagination and individuality; in fact, he refuses to believe 
the story until he has heard the decision of the Catholic church about it. 
Indeed, in this whole military gallery, the only soldier likely to appeal 
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to an audience because of his gentlemanliness is “Gentlemanly Johnny” 
Burgoyne. Burgoyne, marked by his poise, manner, suavity, sophisti- 
cated cynicism, and quick-wittedness, is intelligent enough to have 
some doubts about what he is doing. For Burgoyne is a true gentleman, 
not a fake one, and quickly recognizes Dick Dudgeon as a fellow.* 
Nevertheless, Dick admits that he really is “not obliged” to Burgoyne 
for arranging to hang him “in a gentlemanly manner.” It is Judith 
Anderson, however, who brings out the General's essential humanity 
when she cries, “Is it nothing to you what wicked thing you do if only 
you do it like a gentleman?” Burgoyne, thereupon, is “visibly shaken 
by Judith’s reproach,” and later, when Dick is rescued, is obviously 
pleased to be relieved of his disagreeable duty. 

Shaw’s own comment on his intentions in creating the role of Bur- 
goyne is to be found in a letter he wrote Ellen Terry in 1897 on her 
own qualities as a lady: “And so you dont know what a gentleman is. 
Oh my third act, my third act! Ellen: Burgoyne is a gentleman; and 
that is the whole meaning of that part of the play. It is not enough, 
for the instruction of this generation, that Richard should be superior 
to religion and morality as typified by his mother and his home, or to 
love as typified by Judith. He must also be superior to gentility: that 
is, to the whole idea of modern society.” Then Shaw comes to partic- 
ulars: “Burgoyne pleads all through for softening and easing the trial 
by reciprocal politeness and consideration between all the parties, 
and for ignoring the villainy of his gallows, the unworthiness of his 
cause, and the murderousness of his profession. The picture is com- 
pleted by the band playing Handel’s music, and the Christian clergy- 
man reading the Bible to give the strangling an air of being an 
impressive ceremony. Against this array it is surprising that any sym- 
pathy for Burgoyne remains at all; and yet some undoubtedly does. 

Half a dozen characters will serve to illustrate the modern “Periclean 
Athenian” type of the “intellectually and artistically cultivated gentle- 
man,” which supplements Shaw’s picture of the Artist Man. Mr. Lind, in 
The Irrational Knot, kindly furnishes a definition when he assures his 
daughter that Douglas, the poet, is a gentleman, but Conolly is not: 
“A gentleman . . . is one who is well born and well bred, and who has 
that peculiar tone and culture which can only be acquired by inter- 
course with the best society.” In a long discussion shortly thereafter 
between the Rev. George and Conolly about the relative virtues of 
gentlemen and working men Conolly naturally gets all the better of 
it in his defense of the workers. The gentlemanly characteristics of a 
self-centered artist like Dubedat have already been exposed. Like 
him, when Charteris swears on “the sacred word of honour as a gen- 





® For this analysis, see Men and Supermen, p. 209. 
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tleman,” he has no intention of keeping it. Charteris, however, after 
another of his polished insults to Julia, admits, “I confess I am some- 
thing either more or less than a gentleman.” When the ineffective 
architect Praed, thoughtful of manners, but possessing no real insight, 
is called a “perfect gentleman” and his “ideal” by Frank Gardner, he 
has no suspicion that he is being twitted, any more than Cokane does 
before Trench. “A” in Village Wooing, before he succumbs to “Z,” 
explains his conception of the superior advantages of gentility: “I am 
a man of letters and a gentleman. I am accustomed to associate with 
ladies. That means that I am accustomed to speak under certain well 
understood reserves which act as a necessary protection to both parties.” 
Even the Devil in Man and Superman has similar delicacies and 
reticences. For just as Shaw’s Adam is a Philistine, so his Devil is 
“cultured and refined,” enjoys and talks about the arts, and has one 
particular pride—his gentility. “Whatever they may say of me in 
churches on earth,” he remarks with candidly disarming vanity, “I know 
that it is universally admitted in good society that the Prince of Dark- 
ness is a gentleman, and that is enough for me.” 

Tanner's two remaining aphorisms about the perfect gentleman fail 
to be clearly illustrated in Shaw’s works, but they may bear repeating. 
One is: “A modern gentleman is necessarily the enemy of his country. 
Even in war he does not fight to defend it, but to prevent his power of 
preying on it from passing to a foreigner. Such combatants are patriots 
in the same sense that two dogs fighting for a bone are lovers of 
animals.” The other is: “He who believes in education, criminal law, 
and sport, needs only property to make him a perfect gentleman.” 
From these points of view, again reflecting the parasitism and con- 
ventional “orthodoxy” of the genteel classes, plenty of Shaw’s characters 
are gentlemen, though he does not always apply the specific label 
to them. 

There is, nevertheless, another aspect of gentlemanliness which 
escaped his attention when he was using Tanner for his ven- 
triloquism—that is, the relativism with which the term is used by all 
social classes, irrespective of their rank or education. It is only the 
very exceptional Shavian person who is unwilling and even eager to 
admit that he is not a gentleman. The rest all claim the honor as a 
means of setting themselves up over a class or a race to whom they 
long to feel superior, or at least as a means of claiming to belong to a 
group to which they only aspire. There is the suave Sartorius, whom 
Shaw at first labels simply “The Gentleman,” but who soon is revealed 
as self-made, and therefore not “real.” Little by little the audience’s 
suspicions are aroused as to the discrepancy between appearance and 
reality, until they are confirmed positively by Sartorius’s hesitant em- 
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barrassment as he dictates his letter to the increasingly supercilious 
Cokane, culminating in his angry self-description as “. . . a gentleman 
of considerable wealth and position—- . . . which, however, he has 
made entirely for himself.” But Sartorius quickly recovers his assur- 
ance, and again puts the patronizing Cokane into his place by describ- 
ing how the management of his estate takes as much of his time “as is 
not devoted to the ordinary pursuits of a gentleman.” The ease with 
which a successful person can impress a less successful one with his 
social position simply through clothes and manners is also demonstrated 
by Lickcheese a couple of acts later when the Parlor Maid is so over- 
whelmed by the transmogrification of the former rent-collector that 
she vigorously describes him to Sartorius as “Quite the gentleman, sir! 
Sealskin overcoat, sir! Come in a hansom, all shaved and clean!” 

Affected by the same snobbish desire to promote himself in the 
social scale, the vulgar and frustrated Gunner carefully refers to him- 
self as a gentleman. Juggins, in setting Bobby Gilbey straight on the 
manners of a gentleman, makes it quite clear that these vary according 
to the social set which claims them. Begonia Brown, however, has no 
uncertainty about the solidity of her social standing: “Wherever I go 
I always find that lots of people think as I do: the real ladies and 
gentlemen, you know.” General Strammfest, on a higher level, exhibits 
the shocked horror of the Junker at the invasion of the governing 
classes by the new revolutionary dictators from the proletariat: “How 
can I obey six different dictators, and not one gentleman among them?” 
Even the lower classes display the same kind of vanity. Johnson, a 
member of Brassbound’s gang who is marked “with an air of damaged 
respectability,” remarks toadyingly to Sir Howard Hallam concerning 
his fellow-brigands, Marzio and Drinkwater, “We're mostly gentlemen 
here, sir, as youll find, except for the poor ignorant foreigner and that 
there scum of the submerged tenth.” The whole gang, in fact, joins in 
condemning Drinkwater for “conduct and language unbecoming to 
a gentleman”; and when even the Captain himself in a fit of excitement 
snatches off his top hat and prepares to jump on it Johnson remonstrates: 
“I say nothing agen a bit of fun, Capn; but lets be gentlemen.” John- 
son’s racial contempt for Marzio is also reflected in Louis Dubedat’s 
insult to Dr. Schutzmacher when the artist “made a very uncalled-for 
remark about a Jew not understanding the feelings of a gentleman.” 
As Schutzmacher adds feelingly, “I must say you Gentiles are very hard 
to please. You say we are no gentlemen when we lend money and 
when we refuse it you say just the same.” 

This analytical and critical approach to the problem is reflected 
several times in characters who have made at least a tentative attempt 
to evolve a sort of philosophy of gentryhood. Mercer the clerk in The 
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Fascinating Foundling, in reply to Anastasia’s pointblank question, 
“Are you a gentleman?” replies candidly,“ Well, thats a poser... . 
I'm a gentleman to my tobacconist. Every man is a gentleman to his 
tobacconist. The parliamentary candidate for Hornsey always ad- 
dresses me as a gentleman. But then he aint particular: leastways, not 
at election times. You see, Miss, there are three classes of gentry in 
this country”—and the touchstone is the size of the tip they give railway 
porters. Lubin in Back to Methuselah is similarly skeptical about the 
validity of the term, especially as bandied about by politicians. “Surely,” 
he protests to Franklyn Barnabas, “you would not say that I must not 
address my constituents as gentlemen until they are gentlemen. I 
address them as gentlemen because they wish to be so addressed.” The 
genial Waiter Boon in You Never Can Tell likewise shows a commen- 
dable spirit of philosophical tolerance when he says of his son, the im- 
posing Walter Bohun, Q.C.: “Never mind my being the gentleman's 
father, maam: it is only the accident of birth after all, maam.” 

The implied skepticism toward the claims and criteria of gentleman- 
liness displayed by Mercer, Lubin, and the Waiter is voiced openly 
by Enry, Doolittle, Undershaft, and Cashel Byron. When Tanner, 
apropos of his motor party’s arrogant snubbing of Mendoza on their 
discovery that he has once been a waiter, remonstrates playfully, “Even 
the New Man is as bad as any of you. Enry: you have behaved like 
a miserable gentleman,” Straker repudiates the charge as an insult by 
protesting, “Gentleman! Not me.” Alf Doolittle, too, is another of the 
rare lower class characters who resent being classified as gentlemen. A 
mere change in clothes and income, brought about by the eccentric 
American millionaire, has “made a gentleman” out of the philosophical 
dustman. He has lost his happiness, he has lost his freedom, he has 
lost his prized irresponsibility—and he objects to the change. Andrew 
Undershaft, the foundling millionaire, exuberantly rejects Dolly’s accu- 
sation that he calls himself a gentleman and still is a niggardly bargainer 
about salary terms, by disclaiming the allegation: “I do not call myself 
a gentleman; but I offer you half.” But Cashel Byron is the most para- 
doxical case of all, particularly in The Admirable Bashville. When 
Lydia, the bluestocking, exclaims that she would like Cashel to be a 
gentleman instead of a prizefighter, he versifies democratically: 


A gentleman! I, Cashel Byron, stoop 

To be the thing that bets on me! the fool 
I flatter at so many coins a lesson! 

The screaming creature who beside the ring 
Gambles with basest wretches for my blood, 
And pays with money that he never earned! 
Let me die broken hearted rather! 
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Poor surprised Lydia ingeniously tries to explain her meaning: 


But 
You need not be an idle gentleman. 
I call you one of Nature’s gentlemen. 
Cashel, however, refuses to be fobbed off in this fashion, and con- 
cludes nobly: 


I did not choose my calling; but at least 

I can refrain from being a gentleman. 
Nevertheless, in a characteristic Shavian reversal, he turns out to be 
a gentleman after all, by birth, and retires from 


The late gross and brutal exhibition 
Of miscalled sport. 


But Cashel’s retirement from boxing and his taking up the more aris- 
tocratic occupation of M.P. should not be regarded as a Shavian retrac- 
tion of anything that has been said against gentlemen in general. 
Shaw never publicly receded from his original position. 


And his opinion of ladies was based on the same premises, though he 
sometimes treated the sex in a slightly more gentlemanly fashion. Ellen 
Terry, for instance, was not only a woman and an actress, but a lady. 
In the preface to the Shaw-Terry correspondence Shaw started off 
one paragraph with the topic sentence: “An actress is not a lady: at 
least when she is she is not an actress.” In defense of his epigram he 
explained that, in Ellen’s generation at least, a lady was “trained to 
the utmost attainable degree in the art and habit of concealing her 
feelings and maintaining an imperturbable composure under the most 
trying circumstances.” Thus dissimulation in an emergency is a lady’s 
first duty, whereas the same situation to an actress is an opportunity 
for “explosive self-expression, however skilled her guidance of the 
explosion may be.” Moreover, the speech of a modern lady must be 
slovenly to be ladylike, but the actress must articulate distinctly or 
fail. And in the letter to Terry in 1897 in which Shaw tried to interpret 
Burgoyne’s type of gentlemanliness to her, he also tried to reveal her 
to herself by exclaiming: “Oh, can’t I make you understand, you who 
are a woman in excelsis, and—here! listen to this. My dear Miss Terry, 
to me ‘LADY’ has always meant the highest and best. As the most 
perfect lady in England you must ever command my respect and de- 
votion. That sounds nice and cordial, doesn’t it? How am I to make you 
fully conscious of yourself?” And he follows his argument out by re- 
minding her that she wouldn’t let Leighton paint her portrait, and 
asks, “Why not, if a gentleman is the highest and best? Surely Leighton 
would have made a perfectly gentlemanly picture of you.” Coming 
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even closer home, he inquires why Watts did not hold her, since he 
“was—is—an idealist of the finest as well as a gentleman and an artist.” 
This attempt of Shaw to mold some of the ladylikeness out of Terry 
must have had some success, since he praised her next role in Henry 
Arthur Jones’s The Physician. 

Lesbia in Getting Married illustrates Shaw's conception of English 
ladyhood. When the General remonstrates with her that certain of 
her views on husbands and children are “not the correct views for an 
English iady to express,” she replies candidly that she therefore gener- 
ally represses them. “The difficulty, you see,” she explains, “is that 
I really am an English lady, and am particularly proud of being one.” 
And, realizing the paradox, she repeats, “I am an English lady, by 
which I mean that I have been trained to do without what I cant 
have on honorable terms, no matter what it is.” Some time later, how- 
ever, with still greater clear-sightedness, she confesses that she uses 
the word simply “as a class label.” Similarly, as a matter of definition, 
Juggins informs the innocent Mrs. Gilbey that, in the sense in which 
she is using the word, Darling Dora is no lady; yet he approves of the 
suggestion that Bobby marry her. Margaret Knox’s experiences in 
kicking over the traces and going to jail convince her that she is no 
lady; but the noble Juggins is ready to marry her nevertheless. To 
“A” in Village Wooing, “Z” is not a lady because she’s not educated as 
he is and is also a telegraph operator, as well as a villager; but he lets 
her marry him in the end. Mops, the Patient, is also prejudiced against 
ladies, for she says to Sweetie, “No, Sweetie: you are a common little 
devil and a liar. But you amuse me. If you were a real lady you 
wouldnt amuse me. Youd be afraid to be so unladylike.” Sweetie, 
who is then masquerading as a nurse, would obviously not come under 
Tanner’s social denunciation when he remarks sarcastically that “when 
a lady, because she is a lady, will face any extremity of parasitic de- 
pendence rather than take a situation as cook or parlormaid, we make 
large allowances” for her. 

At the other extreme from the self-realization or simple naturalness 
of such women is the detestable snobbishness of Blanche Sartorius, who 
decides to take the “ladylike” view of her father’s income and social 
position, and nourishes her own ego on her contempt for the poor and 
her hatred of their life. Anastasia, the fascinating foundling, is a kin- 
dred spirit on the plane of farce. When she divulges that she was 
actually found on a doorstep and brought up in “a sort of public insti- 
tution,” Mercer is scandalized and protests, “And you have the audacity 
to come here and talk to us as if you was a lady. . . . Why, she aint 
anybody’s daughter: she’s only an offspring.” But he promptly apolo- 
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gizes when she announces that she was found on the doorstep of “one 
of the very best houses in Park Lane.” 

This is the sort of lady Don Juan must have had in mind when he 
assures Dojia Ana that she can be happy in hell, for “You are a lady: 
and wherever iadies are is hell.” 


Nevertheless, consistent as is Shaw’s attitude of amused scorn toward 
ladies and gentlemen in all his writings, he is once more the paradox 
within himself. His own attitude toward people and life is always 
that of the aristocrat. The older he grew, as Blanche Patch, his secre- 
tary for thirty years, points out, the more he adopted the manners and 
position of a country gentleman. The ungentlemanliness of our angry 
young men and our beatniks of the 1950's in their rebellion against the 
gentlemanly tradition in living and thinking would undoubtedly have 
nauseated him. 


ArTHUR H. NETHERCOT 








“THE ETERNAL AGAINST THE 
EXPEDIENT”: STRUCTURE AND 
THEME IN SHAW’S THE APPLE CART 


In The Apple Cart (1929) Shaw was principally concerned with an 
analysis of ideal personal distinction, and he attempted to show how 
his protagonist, King Magnus, is as truly great as his Latinate name 
would imply. In the Shavian view, the individual’s preeminence re- 
sults from the wealth and variety of his resources and from his inde- 
pendent moral strength which he can evince both in crisis and in the 
conditions of ordinary life. These are the chief facets, too, of Caesar’s 
greatness in Caesar and Cleopatra; Magnus is, in reality, a subdued 
and crafty Caesar. Like Caesar, he is a modified man of action, great 
by what he is as much as by what he does. He also possesses originality 
of the sort which Shaw ascribed to Caesar: “Originality gives a man an 
air of frankness, generosity, and magnanimity by enabling him to esti- 
mate the value of truth, money, or success in any particular instance 
quite independently of convention and moral generalization.” Shaw’s 
searching inquiry into his theme provides not only the philosophic 
context of the play but its structural unity as well. At ali costs, Shaw 
was determincd to present Magnus’s genius, not summarily in the 
abstract, but suggestively in the specific situations which it confronts 
in its effort to prevail or to survive. 

The structural germ of the play is contained in the preliminary con- 
versation between the two private secretaries of the king, Sempronius 
and Pamphilius. This scene, in its precision of phrasing and in its 
neatly interlocking conceptual patterns, furnishes, as Edmund Wilson 
has observed, the opening strands of an elaborate “music” of ideas 
characterizing the play itself.2 In the secretaries’ discourse, an airy 
lightness of tone, a deftness of thought, and a graceful formality of 
utterance establish a somewhat Mozartian atmosphere for the play; 
and there is also something of the canny wisdom of the Mozartian 
Figaro in these two competent underlings. In this scene Shaw not 
only arouses curiosity about his protagonist through a calculated use 
of the delayed entrance, but also in part establishes the king’s superi- 
ority through the subject of the secretaries’ discourse, the personality 





1. “Notes to Caesar and Cleopatra,” Caesar and Cleopatra (New York, Brentano’s, 1906), 
p. 122. First published, 1901. 


2. “Bernard Shaw at Eighty,” The Triple Thinkers (New York, 1948), pp. 182-184. 
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of Sempronius’ now deceased father.* He was, according to his son, 
a special kind of artist who believed too simply in his own creations— 
pageants and other large scale celebrations—which were always the 
result of artifice imposed upon nature. In ethics and philosophy, as 
well as in art, he was “a Ritualist,” since he used his mind only within 
areas defined by custom and distrusted the insights which might have 
been provided by unfettered natural powers. 

If, in his worship of ritual, he denied the importance of the dis- 
criminating reason, he was also deficient in the converse faculty, 
imagination. Though his imagination had within limits a certain 
fertility, it lacked scope, flexibility, and vigor. He possessed in abun- 
dance, however, that pernicious form of the imagination often char- 
acterizing the romantic temperament, the tendency to embroider the 
objects of actual perception with the most fantastic attributes. Apt to 
be deluded by meretricious appearances, he was unable, then, to see 
things as they really existed. If he was reprehensibly active in dis- 
torting his perceptions, he was also reprehensibly literal in denying 
the reality of what he could not see. In rejecting all but the physically 
observed, he revealed that he was insensitive to spiritual influences and, 
in general, to the more elusive facets of experience. He presented, 
then, the paradox of the professed antiromantic who is all too blindly 
romantic—or uncritically subjective—in dealing with fact. His cul- 
ture, furthermore, failed to engage him fundamentally and became a 
self-indulgent, passive amusement provided for him by others. When 
he was a ship-wrecked lone survivor on an island off the Scottish coast 
and had neither companion card players nor a church to order his life, 
he found himself without the resources necessary to withstand solitude 
and went mad. 

Sempronius says that he himself would have found the spectacle 
of the constantly changing natural world more than enough, in such 
a contingency, to have confirmed in him a desire to live; and he recog- 
nizes that King Magnus possesses, for encompassing the unusual 
situation, still more abundant inner power. Shaw thus uses the son’s 
view of his parent to imply that Magnus is all that the elder Sempronius 
was not. Accordingly, Magnus is pragmatically aware of the realities 
surrounding him at the same time that he is imaginatively aware of 
the existence of complex possibilities as yet outside his immediate 
experience. Magnus is the realist with vision, the anti-romantic who 

3. My ensuing py will, I trust, demonstrate as too extreme the judgment o 
Ward that this part of the play is “surplusage” (Bernard Shaw, London and New York, O51), 
p. 169. Mr. Ward ma have been influenced by Shaw himself who declared that ‘ “Sempronius 
pére was a false start.”” He was to hove figured as the head of the Ritualists, a religious sect in 
rivalry with the Quakers, and Magnus was to have defeated their combined efforts against him. 
Shaw retained the opening scene, “a very good Mozartian overture” (Hesketh Pearson, G.B.S.: 


ry 
A Full Length Portrait, New York, 1942, P. 353). Shaw’s instinct served him well, since the 
“overture” adds materially to the ptual and te lr of the play. 
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yet possesses the romanticist’s transcendental insight into a spiritual 
realm which lies beyond the empirically perceived. With some justi- 
fication, one might reverse this formulation and regard Magnus as a 
romanticist endowed with a sure worldly vision; as such, he is a com- 
parable figure to Shaw’s Napoleon, who is “imaginative without illu- 
sions and creative without religion, loyalty, patriotism, or any of the 
common ideals.”* At least, Magnus’s ability to see the great in the 
little, the spiritual in the material, the supernatural in the natural was 
to Shaw a priceless asset and the chief redeeming feature of the 
romantic temperament. Magnus was also meant to be linked with 
the great man as some nineteenth-century prophets, like Emerson and 
Carlyle, themselves transcendentally minded, had envisaged him, the 
man who admirably adjusts his solid sense perceptions and his rational- 
ity to his intuitions, which are themselves reflections of an intangible 
Reality (in Shaw, the Life-Force) at the core of existence. 

Before Joseph Proteus, the Prime Minister, becomes an antagonist, 
the encounter with Boanerges, President of the Board of Trade and 
the latest minister to join the cabinet, provides further preliminary in- 
sight into the king’s personality. In the pejorative sense, the name 
Boanerges suggests a vociferous orator; in a more favorable sense it 
suggests some degree of the true apostolic fervor which led Christ 
to apply this name collectively to James and John. The king at least 
respects the honesty of Boanerges who openly admits that he is a 
demagogue and who does not disguise self-seeking in the high-sounding 
platitude. Of course, the king deplores Boanerges’ opportunism and 
regrets the waste of his potentially fine talents. Even more than he 
customarily does with political newcomers to the court, Magnus feels 
the urge to reshape through power of suggestion this energetic man 
into someone who will utilize, with greater effect, his personal force. 
Granted that he is boorish, credulous, and naive, Boanerges is more 
genuine than the other male ministers in the cabinet. Nowhere is this 
more apparent than in his suddenly acquired admiration for the king, 
his desire to treat him as a human being, and his quick assimilation of 
the monarch’s ideas. One can still agree with Mr. Arthur H. Nethercot, 
however, that Shaw’s openly expressed admiration for Boanerges is 
somewhat in excess of the hypocrisy and the ruthless ambition which 
are his dominating qualities.® 

It is not for nothing, then, that Magnus stands for the “great abstrac- 
tions”: “for conscience and virtue, for the eternal against the expedient; 
for the evolutionary appetite against the day’s gluttony; for intellectual 
integrity, for humanity, for the rescue of industry from commercialism 

4. The Man of Destiny, and How He Lied to Her Husband (New York, Brentano’s, 1907), 


p. 34. First published, 1898. 
5. Men and Supermen (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), pp. 250-251. 
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and of science from professionalism.” In being humbly but decisively 
aware of his role as servant to these powers, the king, though no egoist 
and sincerely modest as to his own abilities, is superior to his adver- 
saries. He is superior both by virtue of what he is and by virtue of the 
humanistic ethic for which he is spokesman. In essence, he illustrates 
Shaw’s dictum in 1907 that “in really contemporary situations, your 
genius is ever 1 part genius and 99 parts Tory.” The superior man, 
like Magnus, thus incarnates a vital, dynamic, evolving tradition. His 
consciousness of his own worth will not permit the king to become an 
India-rubber stamp, according to Proteus’s desire, although he does 
admit to Boanerges that even the most gifted individual must be content 
to remain a nonentity nineteen times out of twenty. Since each man, 
as a representative of the Life-Force, is “a bit of God,” he ought not 
to consent to any measure which would diminish in any perceptible 
way his divine identity as a living responsible being. For all its faults, 
the divine theory of the kingship, Magnus asserts, recognized such a 
truth: in reality, a responsible king and his ministers were attempts 
by human beings to embody a God-like perfection. Possibly for this 
reason Magnus decides upon abdication, to preserve the monarchy 
rather than destroy it, when Proteus pushes the ultimatum which would 
render him powerless. 

Amusingly, Boanerges boasts to the secretaries that he has managed 
Magnus, whereas Magnus has, of course, shamelessly flattered him. 
From Magnus the easily persuaded Boanerges hears that he is enigmatic, 
clever, forceful, greatly talented, tactful, good-natured, intelligent, and 
politically astute. Boanerges is also much pleased that Magnus has 
watched his career with interest and now regards him as the strong 
man needed for president in the republic which England may soon 
become. The king’s depreciation of himself amounts, moreover, to an 
implied flattery which is irresistible. He asserts, for instance, that he 
has been more fortunate, in having inherited his job, than Bcanerges 
who has had to prove his abilities. Boanerges, accordingly, thinks all 
the better of himself and his accomplishments. He is enormously 
pleased, too, when the Princess Royal asserts that his worker’s costume 
is inappropriate for one who seems to “belong naturally to the govern- 
ing class.” Shaw perceived that the militant democrat is sometimes, in 
his instincts, the least democratic of men. 

The exchange with Boanerges presents, for the first time, the king 
in action and reveals his characteristic intelligence and adroitness. 
Accordingly, we are prepared for similar address when he skirmishes 
with Proteus later in the act, this time over the latter’s ultimatum that 


6. “Preface,” The Sanity of Art (New York, Boni and Liveright, 1918), p. 18. Preface 
written in 1907 for the essay originally published in 1895. 
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from henceforth the king must be completely silent, in speech and 
press, about politics and must abstain from using his veto privilege. 
The king’s diplomacy, tact, and shrewdness, having softened Boanerges, 
now work to disarm Proteus. By intuition, design, or chance, the king 
enters at the crucial moment when Proteus has just started to read his 
draft of the ultimatum to his assembled cabinet. With good-humor, 
not untinged with malice, the king proceeds to flatter Proteus and his 
cohorts by declaring, upon their accusing him of flattery, that they are 
all too clever for him. Naturally, they receive this observation with 
complaisance, and the fixity of their antagonism toward the monarch 
begins to crumble, especially since Lysistrata, the Power-mistress 
General, and Amanda Postlethwaite, the Post-mistress General, are 
sympathetic to him. Though they eventually find that they cannot 
support the king in his present struggle with Proteus, both women 
respect him far more than they do the Prime Minister. For a trivial 
reason, that her own prized talent for mimicry is not hereditary, 
Amanda decides that she cannot advocate a hereditary monarchy; and 
Lysistrata is fearful of the reprisals she might have to suffer from the 
all-powerful cartel of Breakages Limited, should it be known that she 
has sided with Magnus. The male cabinet members follow Proteus in 
their opposition to the king. Not one of them can see that Magnus 
desires to retain his veto power to use against Breakages Limited, 
whose shadowy but very real power lurks behind so much that is out- 
wardly innocuous, rather than against his prime ministers.? The king 
is as successful with Proteus as he has been with Boanerges. Irresistibly, 
he avers that Proteus knows when to be silent and when to let others 
talk, when to be unruly and hot-tempered and when to be utterly self- 
controlled. The flattery is not all insincere, since Magnus recognizes 
that Proteus has the ability to use his gifts to advantage.® 

The king’s stature is also revealed by Proteus’s reluctant acknowledg- 
ments, here and later, of his adversary’s great powers—the last person 
to praise one openly is his rival. In the first act, Proteus asserts that 
the king is “the cunningest enemy a popular government has ever had 

7. In a 1926 utt . “Socialism at Seventy: a Birthday Speech,” Shaw had expressed 
alarm that “this great industrial and financial machine on which the life of the country depends 
= a mone car that is running away” (The Socialism of Shaw, ed. James Fuchs, New York, 

8. Both A. C. Ward (op. cit., p. 166) and Desmond MacCarthy (Shaw’s Plays in Review, 
New York, 1951, p. 183) have complained that the cabinet ministers are too far below Magnus 
in mental stature and that they are, as a result, too easily outwitted. With more cogency, Shaw 
asserts in the Preface to the play that Proteus is not Magnus’s inferior in the practical realm, 
knows when to utilize all the at his and is a formidable adversary. These 
critics are correct about the mentality of the other ministers, with the possible exception of 
Boanerges; but still the contest is a difficult one for the king to win because of the powerful 
forces—the democratic electorate and Breakages Limited—which support these ministers. Shaw’s 
unflattering view of the Labor cabinet represents not only dissatisfaction with Ramsay MacDonald’s 
government but his long-standing distrust of Proletarian movements. In 1914 in a note on the 
Fabian Society supplied to Augustin Hamon for The Twentieth-Century Moliére, Shaw declared: 
“The Labor Party is good in that it represents labor, but bad in that it represents poverty and 
ignorance, and it is anti-social in that it supports the producer against the consumer and the 


worker against the employer instead of supporting the workers against the idlers” (Quoted in 
R. F. Rattray, Bernard | sand A Chronicle, London, 1951, p. 198). 
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to face,” he admits that the king has actually governed the country— 
and competently—during the three years of his own ministry, and he 
perceives that the king has cleverly manipulated the press to his own 
advantage. In the second act, when it appears that the king will 
abdicate, Proteus is sincere in regarding him as straight-forward, logical 
and intellectually honest in solving the problems of government—that 
is, until it becomes apparent that he does not intend to retire from 
active political life. 

In managing Proteus and his colleagues, the king displays his su- 
periority through other means than flattery. He reveals his shrewdness 
in handling his difficult situation, first, by capitalizing upon the lack 
of direction within the cabinet itself. Just before Magnus comes in, 
Nicobar, the Foreign Secretary, had challenged the absolute authority 
of Proteus; and Boanerges had caused him to fly into hysteria by agree- 
ing with many of the ideas put forth by the king. After Magnus enters, 
Lysistrata disrespectfully calls Proteus a meddler when he rebukes her 
for being late; again at her show of disrespect he loses control of his 
emotions. Magnus thus realizes that, in a house divided, he can play 
one person against another. In reply to his question whether he is 
faced with a united cabinet, Magnus is informed by Pliny that the 
cabinet is a “squabbling” one—as Lysistrata also says of it, “every man 
plays for his own hand.” He then wonders aloud whether all the 
cabinet members are prime ministers, since they all seem so eager to 
communicate to him the substance of Proteus’s manifesto; Magnus 
manages to imply that the present proceedings are disorderly, if not 
irregular. Later in this scene, he slyly asserts that he has been able to 
prevent, through his veto power, the appointment of Balbus’s brother- 
in-law (who has affiliations with Breakages) to the cabinet; thereby 
Magnus induces a general quarrel in the cabinet with Balbus (the 
Home Secretary) and Lysistrata heading the opposing factions. For 
the moment, however, the cabinet is uneasily united by their concern 
over the constitutional question of limiting the king’s prerogatives. 

When the subject is broached, the king compares his own minimal 
but still indispensable powers (the veto confers “the only remaining 
defence of the people against corrupt legislation”) to the broad powers 
possessed by the prime minister and his cabinet members. His analysis 
effectively places them all on the defensive, for if they so heartily vaunt 
their considerably greater privileges, why may he not cherish the sole 
vestige of his own? To discomfit his rival further, Magnus mentions 
his own desire to keep good-humor and disarmingly asks the ministers 
whether they prefer the violence which they customarily get from 
Proteus to his own affability. His geniality toward his rival is pro- 
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nounced when he warns Proteus to keep his temper with Amanda 
Postlethwaite so as not to supply evidence against himself. 

A little later, he exposes the fallaciousness of the views of his ministers 
on economics, by voicing an idea which they endorse but which he 
interprets in an unexpected manner. Ministers and king agree that 
revolution is undesirable, but the king is thinking of revolution, not 
as emanating from his more or less contented compatriots but from 
discontent in the nations which supply the necessities of life to the 
British. The British in their turn devote their energies to operating 
as a luxury economy, and evade all questionings as to the source and 
nature of their apparent prosperity. In deflating the ministers’ com- 
placent view that England can thus indefinitely flourish, he makes 
them feel still more insecure. The same result is accomplished when 
he exposes the weakness of some of their proposed methods of attacking 
him. Slander based upon his alleged “immorality” will not be effective, 
he says, since the populace demands that its monarchs be libertine in 
reputation, if not in actuality. By intimating that Proteus is trying to 
grasp absolute power for himself through diminishing the royal preroga- 
tive, Magnus causes the cabinet members to acknowledge the prime 
minister's unlimited ambition. 

Magnus then skillfully suggests that he and the cabinet members 
ought to be allies instead of adversaries. Their mutual job of governing, 
he asserts, is now in ill-repute, because it is unremunerative and mostly 
void of talented people. He is able to say this, too, without conveying 
to the ministers his true opinion of them as being no better than average 
themselves. He further suggests that it is to the cabinet’s advantage to 
retain him as a nominal figurehead with some independence in fact. 
Because he is in a sense above the law in the tenure of his office, he can 
do what other political officials cannot. On the one hand, he can siand 
between tyranny and the people, and protect them from it; on the other 
hand, he provides a valuable scapegoat for the parliamentary party in 
power, since all the odium originating in its resistance to unreasonable 
popular clamor can be conveniently directed towards him. With such 
insinuative skill, Magnus quite rightly makes his own ideals disturb 
when they do not prevail. On the practical level, Magnus is no less 
expert: he can effectively calm the rages of Proteus and he effectively 
spars for time to plan with finesse his own conduct at the showdown 
between himself and Proteus. 

The second tangle takes place in Act II of the play, with Shaw 
relying upon the same structural device to create respect for Magnus 
that he had used in Act I. Before he again contends with Proteus, 
Magnus is once more presented exerting his powers upon an individual 
peripheral to the main action of the play— the American envoy, Mr. 
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Vanhatten. Magnus holds his own with the brash American, even if 
the encounter is not decisive. Vanhatten comes at last to the point— 
that the English speaking peoples should be reunited by Britain’s 
consenting to become the forty-ninth American state. Magnus then 
indicates certain difficulties which neither Vanhatten nor President 
Bossfield had thought of. They had not realized that, in addition to 
abstract principle, there are such realities as individual nations and 
their inhabitants. Nor had they thought, says Magnus, of the reper- 
cussions in Europe of their plan. Magnus is not surprised to find that 
this proposal in reality derives from the enmity of the Irish President, 
Mike O’Rafferty, who is determined at all costs to destroy Britain’s 
identity as a nation. The king nettles Vanhatten by his insistence that 
a nation may wish to preserve its individuality despite the practical 
advantages to it of union with other powers. In private with Queen 
Jemima, the king sees the situation as still another plot by Breakages 
Limited to reduce the autonomy of the British National government. 
The queen, who has a clear grasp of everyday realities, fails to see so 
clearly as Magnus the threat in the American proposal, and half wishes 
that he would consent to Vanhatten’s proposal to become the “English 
emperor.” 

In the latter section of Act II, in parallel sequence with the con- 
cluding passages of Act I, the classic rivals, Magnus and Proteus, again 
confront each other. In securing his immediate purpose—the with- 
drawal of the edict against him—Magnus is successful. He is anxious, 
indeed, that his antagonists do not force him to be decisive, and he 
causes them some misgivings by asking if they really want to pursue 
this matter, in a fashion hardly English, to its end. He exhibits his 
skill in managing this situation by lulling his adversaries into a sense 
of false security. He apparently accedes to their demands that he efface 
himself—he says that he will abdicate in favor of his son. Thereupon, 
Proteus praises the king’s intelligence and delivers a humbug-ridden 
speech—in part sincere—of regretful farewell. Both Crassus and Pliny 
are in tears by the time that Proteus is done. With adroitness, Magnus 
allows his enemies to rejoice in their supposed triumph, and only after 
they have fulsomely declared their eternal friendship to him does he 
proceed the more decisively to reverse the situation in his own favor. 
This he does by indicating that he not only intends to abdicate the 
throne—he is too outspoken to be a successful “constitutional monarch” 
—but his rights as a noble. He will then be able to stand for Parliament 
as a commoner from Windsor; and if he is elected, he will be free at 
last to speak frankly about politics and individual politicians, including, 
we are to infer, Proteus himself. 

Magnus’s threat to upset “the apple cart” of the status quo is alarm- 
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ing to Proteus, because the king’s popularity will then be a greater 
threat to him than at present. In his final fit of temper at being worsted 
in the crisis which he himself has manufactured, Proteus tears up his 
ultimatum and asserts that things will be as they were before, except 
that he himself will never forgive Magnus his ingenuity in making 
fools of him and his cohorts. In this last scene, Shaw indicated that 
Boanerges might indeed be the coming man, since he is the only male 
minister to declare himself disgusted with the vacillation of the cabinet 
ministers who, indeed, always think as Proteus directs. In Proteus’s 
incompetent colleagues, we are reminded of Shaw’s anxious declara- 
tion in the “Epistle Dedicatory” to Man and Superman (1903): “In 
short, there is no future for men, however brimming with crude vitality, 
who are neither intelligent nor politically educated enough to be 
Socialists.”® 

Mr. Eric Bentley remarks that, at the end of the play, the king as 
artist-philosopher has not demonstrated unmistakably his superiority 
to Proteus, since he is not put to the test of the electioneering which he 
has himself proposed.’® But it is partly Shaw’s point that in the modern 
age, with obstructions to forthright political action like an indiscrim- 
inate democracy and an irresponsible capitalism, a gifted thinker must 
above all be patient so as to strike at the most effective moment. Indeed, 
the political situation may well be, as Magnus infers, “a farce that 
younger men must finish.” Just as at present the wisest course is to 
wait watchfully and to bore from within, the most foolish gesture might 
be for one man, however intelligent, to fight too openly both organized 
demagoguery and organized industry. He cannot afford to upset the 
apple cart, unless he is absolutely forced to do so. 

In his appreciation of the stabilizing influence of the former govern- 
ing class, the king indirectly reveals what he actually considers to be 
his own most important function. Just as this governing class for all 
its faults had formed a bulwark against “popular ignorance and popular 
poverty,” so does the king at present. He is a stabilizing force in a 
world otherwise given over to directionless change—even his ministers 
come and go, they quarrel among themselves and find it difficult to 
transcend their personal grievances, while he goes on forever. When 
he is in conflict with them, he merely lets go the rope at the most 
strategic time and wins out in the tug of war between them and himself. 
His abdication would indeed upset the apple cart since his wisdom is 
an indispensable steadying factor in the state, protecting it from the 
ravages of Breakages Limited, from the selfish ambitions of power- 
hungry ministers, and from the unwise excesses of the populace. The 





9. Man and Superman: A Comedy and a Philosophy (New York, Brentano’s, 1912), p. xvi. 
First published, 1903. 
10. Bernard Shaw (Amended ed., New York, 1957), p. 206. 
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king could, in effect, bring complete paralysis to his realm if he failed 
to withstand the disruptive pressures operating upon it. At the con- 
clusion of the play, Magnus is solemn at the thought of a world where 
all peoples melt into one another, where true distinction tends to dis- 
appear as a result of forces which make for standardization, and where 
(as Lysistrata insists) the best power station may in the long run pre- 
vail over more personal influences. The daily round of domestic 
activity may in the end bring a steadiness which more elaborate rituals 
may be powerless to effect. Thus at the final curtain, Jemima’s influ- 
ence bolsters the steadfast king as he allows himself to be dragged 
off with some reluctance to his dinner from his thoughts concerning 
affairs of state. 


The interlude between the two acts has often been regarded as 
irrelevant to the play. It is not so, either structurally or philosophically." 
Structurally, it is a pivot upon which the two main parts of the play 
rest, and it alleviates the monotony inherent in two acts parallel in 
organization. Philosophically, it is necessary, because Shaw was inter- 
ested not only in analyzing the political question but in differentiating 
between an acceptable romanticism in personality and a pernicious sort. 
In short, the interlude carries forward the discussion started by the 
secretaries in the overture to the First Act, and its central figure, the 
king’s mistress Orinthia, is a parallel figure to Sempronius pére. Her 
romanticism is, of course, expressed differently—in the aggrandizement 
of the sexual power which she knows to be hers. Sempronius pére and 
Orinthia are alike in their deficient spiritual reserves and in their failure 
to understand the pragmatic realities of existence. In the structure of 
the play, Orinthia has also some affinities with Proteus. In the Interlude 
she is the king’s antagonist (as well as his mistress ) to correspond with 
the prime minister's role in the rest of the play. Accordingly, she judges 
him to be “as slippery as an eel” to parallel Proteus’s earlier view that 
Magnus is “as artful as the very devil.” 

In the interlude, the king retreats from reality in order to return to 
it refreshed and fortified. For him Orinthia represents “fairyland,” 
the supernal beauty toward which his soul yearns in its relaxed but 
most fervent moments. She is to him a necessary diversion, and she 
prevents his life from becoming unbearably monotonous. In short, 

11. Nethercot calls it “completely extraneous” (op. cit., p. 276); MacCarthy says that it 
has nothing to do with the theme of the play but does supply a much needed background (op. cit., 
Relevant to the rest of the play” (The Universe of CB. 8. New York, 1949, p. 351).” Mr. Irvine 
is, of course, referring to Shaw’s apparently Platonic relationship with Mrs. Patrick Campbell as 
forming the basis for the interlude, St. John Ervine says this middle section of the play is only 


seemingly irrelevant and is me “the mainspring of the play” (Bernard Shaw: His Life, 
Work and Friends, New York, 1956, p. 516). Mr. Ervine does not elaborate upon this statement 


and asserts that in general the play is “badly articulated” and that its skeleton “is loose and 
——— My remarks will indicate that, far from being formless, the play is quite tightly 
organized. 
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she helps him fulfil possibilities in himself which his customary life 
in politics and in his family do not encourage. But note that Magnus 
} only intermittently desires the company of this goddess and for most 
of his existence prefers the company of his placid wife Jemima, who 
supplements his ordinary self by her ordinary but invaluable virtues. 
If one must choose between roses and cabbages, Magnus says—with 
some regret—that he would choose the cabbages. Orinthia is in her 
turn jealous less of Jemima as a person than resentful of the king's 
finding elsewhere something which she cannot give him. 

This interlude dramatizes a favorite Shavian idea, that sex attraction 
is in itself an inadequate basis for marriage. Magnus even tells Orinthia 
that, despite her two husbands, she has never really been married—she 
has no sense of moral responsibility nor of the existence of other human 
beings. Embodying ornamental beauty, Orinthia serves her invaluable 

} function so long as she does not claim the whole of a man’s energies. 
Our inspiriting but potentially misleading romantic illusions are still 
indispensable for enriching the retreat phase of the withdrawal and 
return pattern of our existences. Such is Orinthia’s philosophical sig- 
nificance in the play. Ultimately the king rejects the sentimentality of 
his mistress, who dwells in a world of romantic illusion and disdains 

all contact with mundane reality, just as previously he had rejected the 
dullness of his unimaginative ministers who are enslaved to such reality. 
Sempronius pére, Orinthia, the male ministers, Mr. Vanhatten and most 
of the populace have this in common: they are sentimentalists whose 
predilections interfere with their grasp of the truth. The cynics among 
the ministers, Boanerges and Proteus, have a more profound knowledge 
of social and moral reality but use it for their own ends. 

Directly and indirectly, Shaw used Orinthia as still another agent 
through which he defined the character of Magnus. The king’s stability 
is, of course, emphasized through contrast with Orinthia’s frivolity. If 
Orinthia is self-centered and irresponsible, she is not unintelligent, and 
can, upon occasion, shrewdly analyze her lover's character: his mag- 
nanimity, for example, induces her to say that he is either a child or a 
saint. The parasitic Orinthia also shows some brilliance in her adept- 
ness at witty talk. With this pithy statement, for example, she acknowl- 
edges those superior qualities in her lover which she half resents: 


All men are fools and moral cowards when you come to know them. 

But you are less of a fool and less of a moral coward than any man I 

have ever known. You have almost the makings of a first rate 
) woman in you. 


Less directly, the king’s self-sufficiency is established through Orin- 
thia’s statement that she is great by what she is rather than by what 
she does. In a limited sense of referring to her sexual vitality, her state- 
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ment is true enough; in a more extended sense of referring to genuine 
personal distinction, Orinthia’s statement is more exactly applicable 
to Magnus himself. 


The superiority of the play partly resides in Shaw’s skillful assimila- 
tion of its topical elements into the dramatic organism. Shaw thereby 
secured an illusion of timelessness even when he discusses issues which 
grew out of his concern with contemporary politics—his disappoint- 
ment with the Ramsay MacDonald ministry, in particular. Through 
subordinating his own values to the psychological analysis of his hero’s 
character, Shaw made Magnus’s personality of greater authority than 
the opinions he expresses. Incidentally, Shaw also attained an increased 
credibility for Magnus’s ideas by making them ancillary to his personal 
talents and magnetism; thus they are not independently insistent in the 
play as they are in propaganda. They actually attract little immediate 
consider: tion apart from their aesthetic function. The topical discus- 
sion, moreover, is important aesthetically, for it increases the intensity 
inherent in the dramatic confrontations of Magnus and Proteus, since 
ideas as well as men are in conflict. 

Shaw’s modified use of fantasy in The Apple Cart removes its in- 
tellectual elements from an exclusively realistic framework. Refractory 
as they sometimes seem to be, the ideas tend to be assimilated with 
relative ease into a work which thus possesses multiple dimensions. 
In The Apple Cart, Shaw resorted to the Utopian convention—the 
time is the future, ostensibly the 1960's, the Labour Party is now in 
complete control of the machinery of government (though Shaw 
showed that it is not entirely in control of political power), and there 
is supposedly an even distribution of income. Like Butler in Erewhon, 
Shaw also presented, in part, an Utopia in reverse. Accordingly, he 
satirized the present situation in England by suggesting that politics 
in the 1960's represent at best an aggravation of present undesirable 
tendencies, and that society then is still more materialistic and Amer- 
icanized than ever.'* The element of fantasy in the play is increased 
through Shaw’s use in many of the characters of classical names, in- 
congruous in a country controlled by monopolistic capitalism rather 
than by a disinterested ideal of culture. Through their dialectical vir- 
tuosity, the discussions are also placed at several removes from actual 
conversation. Further relaxing the play from reality is the clearly dis- 
cernible hour-glass pattern of the play—two acts roughly parallel in 
structure joined together by a slighter interlude. Within these acts, all 


12. Of the two “forbidden luxuries” under Socialism, “poverty and social irresponsibility,” 





which Shaw mentioned in The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to S and C. lism (New Yor 
1928, p. 79), it is evident that, in the future society depicted in the play, ro the first has been 
eliminated. Evid dently after private enterprise b jlistic enterprise, the sense of social 





responsibility in commercial leaders if anything becomes less than it hai previously been. 
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components are balanced and made symmetrical: in Act I, for instance, 
Magnus’s extended credo is balanced by Lysistrata’s impassioned de- 
nunciation of Breakages Limited, and in Act II discussion between 
Magnus and Jemima both precedes and follows Vanhatten’s appear- 
ance. Such formal precision and elaborate artifice demonstrate that 
the materials in the play are further removed from the welter of life 
than realistic drama, in general, tends to be. 

Though he is more commanding as an individual than as a thinker, 
the king is intellectually shrewd and becomes, incidentally, a spokes- 
man for many of Shaw’s ideas. The king’s distrust of democracy, in 
reality Shaw’s own, gathers cogency when he talks with Boanerges, and 
Boanerges admits that he has used persuasive oratory upon the masses 
in an endeavor to play upon their ignorance and poverty so as to gain 
political power for himself. The spurious kind of prosperity which 
Shaw had condemned in The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism 
and Capitalism is made the more ridiculous by the context with which 
he surrounded it in this play.1* Unable to penetrate the surface of 
the prosperity which pleases them, the ministers defend the sacrosanct 
home industries, now devoted to the production of such “necessities” 
as chocolate creams, Christmas crackers, golf clubs, pottery, tapestries, 
racing motor boats and cars, and polo ponies. Magnus is also uneasy 
at Britain’s absolute dependence upon nations whose cheap labor has 
been exploited by British capital. Shaw’s condemnation of both aristo- 
crats and business men for their social irresponsibility gathers force 
in this play through being expressed by Magnus, surrounded as he 
is by irresponsible colleagues. Magnus sets forth Shaw’s view that aca- 
demic political science is too much concerned with the past and too 
seldom alive to social reality. Again, Magnus explains to his wife the 
Shavian idea that mental culture derives from the individual’s own 
development rather than from the institutions which surround him. 
In answer to her contention that he might become a civilizing influence 
should he become Emperor of the British Empire at the merging of 
America and the British Commonwealth, Magnus replies that we can- 
not help other peoples until we as individuals are civilized ourselves. 

Shaw expertly used certain other characters as reflectors for his own 
views with the result that these ideas are also organically embedded in 
the play rather than adventitious to it. Amanda Postlethwaite expresses 
the Shavian thought that the professed demagogue is often humorless: 
with effrontery, she tells Boanerges that if he could see a joke he would 
not be a popular orator. Lysistrata fulminates against the business 
monopoly, Breakages Limited, and reflects Shaw’s own distrust of such 
enterprises, previously expressed in works like Major Barbara (1904), 





13. See especially Chapter 38. 
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John Bull's Other Island (1905), Heartbreak House (1921), and The 
Intelligent Woman’s Guide. Throughout Act II Queen Jemima indi- 
cates, in Shavian fashion, that an unillusioned approach to life is a 
necessity before one can deal with its realities, though admittedly some 
ranges of speculation and insight are denied her. Even the humorous 
figures of contempt in the play, the cabinet ministers, upon occasion 
reveal a Shavian wisdom. Thus Crassus, the Colonial Secretary, em- 
bodies the idea that autocratic efficiency is superior to democratic 
waywardness when he asserts that a committee of two is always more 
efficient than one of eight. 

Many of the situations presented in the play illustrate a leading 
principle of Shaw’s own politics during his later career. He increasingly 
felt that parliamentary government was not only wasteful and ineffi- 
cient, but totally absurd by virtue of its inadequacy to the situations 
it must now encompass. In Proteus’s addiction to tantrums when it is 
profitable for him to indulge in them Shaw revealed the irrationality, 
in general, of our present political procedures. The king’s success with 
flattery indicates, moreover, that his methods are not commensurate 
with the seriousness that ideally ought to underlie political activity. 
When Amanda Postlethwaite charms the irresponsible electorate and 
defeats the candidate proposed for her constituency by Breakages 
Limited, Shaw once more suggested the nightmare quality of demo- 
cratic politics. Amanda is successful because of her talent for mimicking 
her opponent and because of her ability to lead the crowd in mass 
singing. Through such means, Shaw indicated that the crowd is in- 
capable of seriously considering serious issues. 

The crowning absurdity of all is, of course, the ease with which the 
cabinet is diverted from considering a crisis—the threat of the United 
States to assimilate the British Empire—by Proteus’s ill-advised at- 
tempt to render Magnus completely powerless. In effect, the cabinet 
fiddles while Breakages Limited devastates the land. In an emergency, 
a popularly constituted cabinet is unable to see the real issues at stake, 
Shaw implied, because it is obsessed with the need to consolidate its 
own power. In Shaw’s view elective democracy fails because energies 
which political leaders should use for governing are diverted to making 
firm an already established but insecure public position. The chaos 
inherent in modern elective democracy and its inability to choose as 
representatives its best qualified individuals were in Shaw’s opinion 
principal dangers in the modern age. Proteus himself is apparently 
somewhat skeptical of the democracy which has thrust power upon 
him, and he is, in reality, an advocate of government by an elite. Ac- 
cordingly, he praises his rival the king by implication when he asserts: 
“one man that has a mind and knows it can always beat ten men who 
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haven't and don't.” His own disparagement of himself as prime min- 
ister—he declares that he holds this office because he is “good for 
nothing else”—indicates a strong cynicism toward the democratic 
system which has elevated him to his present position. Proteus is 
simply saying that in a democracy the best man is usually passed over 
when the highest position of leadership is to be filled. 

Despite Shaw’s own derogation of the play as “a frightful bag of 
stage tricks, as old as Sophocles,” The Apple Cart is one of the more 
satisfying of Shaw’s lesser known works. Its thematic suggestiveness, 
its technical dexterity and dialectical skill, its inclusive and good- 
natured wit and satire, and its imposing yet humane protagonist all 
argue for its superiority and justify in part Colin Wilson’s judgment 
of The Apple Cart as “Shaw’s best comedy, for it has enough serious- 
ness to make it weightier than any of his other comedies.”™ 
) ~ 14. Religion and the Rebel (Boston, 1957), p. 283. 


FREDERICK P. W. MCDOWELL 
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Tue SHaw Society was founded on Bernard Shaw's birthday—26th 
July, 1941—by Dr. F. E. Loewenstein. It seeks to promote a wider inter- 
est in and a deeper understanding of the work of Bernard Shaw, and 
provides a “rallying point for the co-operation and education of kindred 
spirits and a forum for their irreconcilable controversies.” Apart from 
its work as a research organization, the Society meets regularly in 
London and New York and furnishes its members with performances, 
playreadings, lectures and publications of Shavian interest. Full mem- 
bers also receive The Shavian—The Society’s journal—which is pub- 
lished three or four times a year, and occasional Shavian Tracts. 
American members who subscribe directly to the New York Regional 
Group are entitled to annual membership of the Society and of the 


The Society is fortunate and honoured in its most active President: 
Miss Ellen Pollock and in its galaxy of notable Vice-Presidents, in- 
cluding Harriet Cohen, Constance Cummings, Dr. Archibald Hender- 
son, Sir Lewis Casson, and Dame Sybil Thorndike. Bernard Shaw’s 
international appeal is reflected in the Society's international interest: 
membership is drawn from all walks of life and from many countries, 
including the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., France, Sweden, Japan, Czecho- 


Questions and specific enquiries for membership will be welcomed 
and should be directed to: Mrs. Vera Scriabine, Director of The New 
York Regional Group, 14 Washington Place, New York 3; or to: Mr 
H. M. Geduld, General Secretary, The Shaw Society, 86 Chapter Road, 


H. M. GepuLp 








BACK TO METHUSELAH AND THE 
BIRMINGHAM REPERTORY 
COMPANY 


I 


In Encianp, Back to Methuselah was first presented in 1923, by Barry 
Jackson! at the Repertory Theatre, Birmingham. With this production, 
Barry Jackson and Shaw became closely associated in a series of Shaw 
productions that led to the inauguration of the Malvern Festival in 1929. 

The Repertory Theatre Company had frequently performed plays by 
Shaw since the successful Rice-Ayliff production of Candida,” but there 
was no personal contact with Shaw until H. K. Ayliff, who was to be 
the producer of Back to Methuselah, presented his production of Heart- 
break House’ at the Repertory Theatre, Birmingham on 3rd March, 1923 
(23 performances). Shaw himself explains what occurred: 


“I was induced, on some pretext, to attend a performance [of 
Heartbreak House] at the Birmingham Repertory Theatre. Here, 
at the end of the performance, I was accosted by a strange young 
man who seemed to have some grudge against me which good 
manners were obliging him to conceal. He said he was Barry 
Jackson. I had never heard of Barry Jackson, and possibly betrayed 
that fact unguardedly. I found out afterwards that he had been 
producing my plays for years, in some case giving the first per- 
formance, only to see that distinction ascribed to others in my 
published records. My secretary had arranged all these exploits 
as a matter of routine without calling my attention to them. 
“I felt my way cautiously, gathering that he had built the theatre 
and owned it, until he mt that he wanted to produce Methuselah. 
I asked him was he mad. He intimated that though not sane 
enough to keep out of theatre management he could manage more 
or less lucidly. I demanded further whether he wished his wife 
and children to die in the workhouse. He replied that he was not 
married. 
“I began to scent a patron. ‘How much a year are you out of 
pocket by this culture theatre of yours?’ I said. He named an annual 
sum that would have sufficed to support fifty laborers and their 
families. I remarked that this was not more than it would cost him 
l. Sir B Vincent Jackson. Kt. (created 1925); born in Birmingham in 1879. Founder 
of the Pilgrim Players in 1907. Founder and Governing Director of Birmingham rer d 
Theatre. Took over the Court Theatre, London in 1924, and the Kingsway Theatre in 1925. 
Provided the annual productions at the Malvern Festival 1929-1937. 

2. Birmingham Repertory Theatre. The first night was on Ist March, 1913. There were 
six revivals of this production and a total of 55 performances. 

. World premiere by the Theatre Guild of New York at the Garrick Theatre, New York, 

U.S.A., 10th November, 1920. The play was first Pay op in England by J. B. Fagan at the 


Court Theatre, London, 18th October, 1921. Note that the production of Back to Methuselah in 
Birmingham (as in New York) was consequent upon a successful production of Heartbreak House. 
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to keep a thousand ton steam yacht. He said a theatre was better 
fun than a steam yacht, but said it in the tone of a man who could 
afford a steam yacht. 

“That settled the matter. The inipossible had become possible. 
I handed over Methuselah; and the upshot was a production with 
a cast of provincial nobodies now famous as Edith Evans, Gwen 
Ffrangcon Davies, Eileen Beldon, Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Scott 
Sunderland: in short, a cast unattainable in London, with Paul 
Shelving to design the scenes and dresses, and H. K. Ayliff to 
direct.”* 


Mrs. Ayliff has maintained that the idea of a Birmingham production 
of Back to Methuselah originated with her husband, the late H. K. 
Ayliff.© In 1923 when Ayliff suggested a production of Shaw’s Pen- 
tateuch, “Barry Jackson at first stood out against producing the play 
because of the expense involved and then against Ayliff as producer.”* 
But he soon withdrew his opposition, and after receiving Shaw’s “bless- 
ing” Ayliff proceeded with his plans for producing Back to Methuselah. 
On the assumption that Shaw’s consent to a production would be forth- 
coming, Ayliff had already outlined his plans and Paul Shelving was 
designing eight settings’ and scores of costumes.® 

Back to Methuselah received licence no. 4900, dated 20th July 1923° 
and the usual reading fee of 42/- was charged.’® The original licence 
is still retained in the files of Birmingham Repertory Theatre. 


Il 


Ayliff and Barry Jackson visited Shaw in London in order to discuss 
Back to Methuselah before the start of the rehearsals; “they were sur- 
prised to find that he kept a card-index of actors and actresses which he 


4. R. Mander and J. Mitchenson, Theatrical Companion to Shaw (1954), 306, quoting 
from Shaw's “Commentary” to the souvenir of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Birmingham 
Repertory, Theatre. See further Back to Methuselah Postscript. Sir Barry Jackson — = 

at the ‘wife and children’ anecdote is quite true, although he cannot remember th * ape 
words of Shaw. It was at Birmingham Station that Barry Jackson asked Shaw if he could a 
duce Methuselah. Slight variations on the ‘wife and children’ anecdote are found in A. Henderson, 
Bernard Shaw: Playboy and Prophet i p. 804n., and in B. Matthews, A History of the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre (1924), Pp. 106. 

Sir Barry Jackson also told me that Shaw was impressed by the Birmingham production of 
Heartbreak House. He considered it to be far more satisfactory in its timing than J. B. Fagan’s, 
which had been ay out.’ 

5. Mrs. H. red assured me of this in her conversation with me. She also claims that 
the part of bone Shotover in Heartbreak House was written for her husband whose talents as 
an actor were greatly admired by 

Mrs. Ayliff in conversation with me. 
Two settings for Part I, one setting for Part II, one for Part III, three settings for Part IV, 
and one setting for Part V. 

8. B. Matthews, op. cit. 106. 

9. See Vol. 15./1923/ i765. /4900 in the Lord Chamberlain’s archives, St. James’s Palace, 
London. I have checked the papers in St. James’s Palace with the licence and correspondence in 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre. All documents on Back to Methuselah in St. James’s Palace 
—- are marked 392/23 in blue crayon. The licensed copy of the play is stamped 10th May, 

10. It was licensed as one play in eight acts, following the official reader’s recommendation. 
The accounts of B. Matthews, op. cit., p. 108, R. Mander and J. Mitchenson, op. cit., p. 190, 
and Cedric ey Let’s Pretend (1932), p. 132, are therefore inaccurate. The official 
reader described the work as five plays by Bernard Shaw, but for convenience (presumabl 
because he wished to prepare -— one report on Back to Methuselah ) he read Shaw’s Pentateuc'! 
as one play and thus the usual fee was charged. 
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consulted from time to time.”!4 Shaw was invited to the Repertory 
Theatre to attend all of the rehearsals and it is probable that he would 
have taken a very active part in assisting Ayliff, but unfortunately 
during his holiday in Ireland in 1923, he slipped on some rocks and 
broke two ribs.’ This injury kept him away from Birmingham until 
the week of dress rehearsals; but even two broken ribs could not pre- 
vent him from sending his advice by post. One of his letters, to Cyril 
Phillips who was in charge of booking arrangements at Birmingham, 
was a reply to the suggestion that Part I of Back to Methuselah, which 
was rather short, should be preceded by a lecture delivered by a 
literary celebrity: 


“Dear Mr. Phillips, 


“Remember the negro who said, ‘If preachee, preachee; if 
floggee, floggee; but no preachee floggee too.’ If you want to 
open the Methuselah proceedings by a public meeting, take the 
Town Hall, and get ichabens if you can; but don’t mix up dra- 
matic entertainment in the theatre with politics. If the programme 
is too short, put on an opera as a curtain raiser; but if there are 
to be speeches and literary stars, then I think the actors, whose 
show it properly is, will have a grievance; and will beat a pre- 
cipitate retreat. I never take an author’s call nowadays. I hold the 
mixture of play and meeting in special horror; and I speak in 
theatres (as on the R.U.R. occasion) only when there is no per- 
formance on. 

“What became of Mr. Jackson’s notion of making the Adam and 
Eve show an invitation occasion for purchasers of sets of tickets? 

“Unless Chesterton is quite mad, he will refuse to come on after 
Adam and Eve and Cain. The effect would be ghastly. 

“T shall be at this address until about the third week in Septem- 
ber, when I shall break away from Birmingham and look in at 
the rehearsals. I am wiring this change in my plans to Mr. Ayliff. 
Nothing must be said publicly about my interfering in the pro- 
duction: the whole credit (and responsibility) must go to the 
Repertory Theatre. I shall not ache except as far as I can be 
helpful about odds and ends. 

“I am of course open to consultation by letter; but the posts 
here are slow and precarious. 

“I must stay here until my new play is finished. 

“Faithfully, 
“G. Bernard Shaw”'* 


Another letter to Cyril Phillips concerned the question of tickets 
and booking arrangements for each Cycle: 


“I am strongly of opinion that tickets for the first two Methuselah 
sets should be sold in blocks only, possibly at special prices. If 


1l. G. W. Bishop, Barry Jackson and the London Theatre (1933), p. 25. Compare this with 
Shaw’s close watch on American productions of his plays. 

12. Bishop, op. cit., p. 25. Sir Barry Jackson told me that Shaw was still suffering from this 
injury when he came to Birmingham for the dress rehearsals. 
13. Bishop, op. cit., pp. 25-26. 
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the prices are special they could be arranged so that it would not 
matter whether the ticket for the first matinée were called com- 
plimentary or not. If the prices were normal, the complimentary 
matinée would be only in the nature of a discount. I do not foresee 
any objection either way; but I think we should refuse to sell single 
tickets for the first set or two, and even for the first three or four 
if the sets for the first two went off very well. 

“As to London, I wish I could believe that there is the slightest 
likelihood of finding yourself up against any serious competitor 
there. Mr. Macdermott of the Everyman Theatre talks of taking 
the Little Theatre and trying his fortune there. If he does that, 
he may covet Methuselah; but if Mr. Barry Jackson is keen on 
losing some more money in the Regent Theatre, I should be very 
favourably disposed; in fact, if somebody is to be ruined, I had 
rather it were B. J. than anyone else. 


“G. Bernard Shaw.”!*4 


Shaw insisted that a separate evening was to be devoted to each part 
of the play. This had been his original intention when Methuselah was 
to be produced in New York; but the Theatre Guild had decided not 
to take his advice. In Birmingham, however, Shaw’s suggestions were 
adopted quite successfully. “The method of selling seats for the whole 
cycle and devoting five consecutive evenings to the play was certainly 
the better one, for it preserved a sense of continuity. It was justified 
by the results, for the theatre was crowded for the first week, and did 
exceedingly well during the month’s run.”?5 

Shaw also wrote to Ayliff concerning the staging of the Serpent in 
Part I;!* he had his own idea of the Serpent’s appearance and this did 
not seem to coincide with the producer’s. Ayliff decided to proceed 
with his original plan for the Serpent and await Shaw’s comments at 
the dress rehearsal. When Shaw arrived at the theatre he was so im- 
pressed by the luminous make-up devised by Ayliff that the Serpent 
was “passed without question.”!7 

Shaw’s subsequent relations with Ayliff followed this general course. 
He would discuss details with him personally or by letter, and then 
he would suddenly say, “Well, I leave it to you then. You are the pro- 
ducer; you know best.”!* Two years later he was quite satisfied that 
the English production of Back to Methuselah was still in Ayliff’s “very 
capable hands.”!® Ayliff, in his turn, said that the directions given by 
Shaw in his published texts are “absolutely right and can rarely be im- 
proved on—even by the author himself.”?° 





14. Bishop, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 

15. Bishop, op. cit., p. 25. This is contradicted by Matthews, op. cit., p. 109, who sa 
that there were empty seats at most of the performances and that for some performances the 
theatre was not more than two-thirds full. 

16. The original letter is in my possession. 

17. Bishop, op. cit., p. 26. Confirmed by Mrs. Ayliff. 

18. Mrs. Ayliff in conversation with me. 

19. Quoting a telegram from Shaw to Ayliff dated 17th August, 1925. 

20. Bishop, op. cit., p. 26. 
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The rehearsals for Back to Methuselah occupied less than eight weeks 
(before 9th October, 1923) including a final week of dress rehearsals. 
The major burden of the production was Ayliff's. Few of the actors 
were overworked: no actor appeared in more than three of the five 
parts of the Pentateuch and most of them appeared in only two parts. 
In the New York production there had been four producers; but Ayliff 
had the entire play to rehearse, for there was to be no division of his 
herculean labours on Back to Methuselah until Shaw appeared to super- 
vise the dress rehearsals. For nearly eight weeks Ayliff rehearsed Back 
to Methuselah in the mornings and afternoons. In the evenings he 
rehearsed with those members of the cast who were not involved in 
the current play.24 In addition to the permanent members of the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre, four new actresses were engaged: 
Edith Evans, Louise de Lacy, Yvette Pienne and Evelyn Hope. Ayliff’s 
tasks also involved the supervision of hired dancers for Part V and 
flautists and other instrumentalists who would be used to provide ap- 
propriate incidental music.” 

On 15th September, 1923, the Birmingham Gazette advertisement 
columns announced that postal booking fees for a forthcoming “Ber- 
nard Shaw Festival” would be received at the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre. Serial tickets were being sold for this “Festival,” which was 
to open on 9th October, 1923.28 By 1st October, 1923, there were no 
longer any tickets available for the first night of the “Festival” and single- 
ticket booking had begun.** The new production of Back to Methuselah 
had received widespread advance publicity in the national press,” 
and the Repertory Theatre advertising was conducted on a generous 
scale. Nevertheless, the title Back to Methuselah! was not advertised 
in the Birmingham Gazette*® until 5th October, four days before the 
first night of Part I. 

Cedric Hardwicke tells an anecdote of an old lady, a regular sub- 
scriber to the theatre, who noticed that Back to Methuselah was ad- 
vertised as “The Shaw Cycle.” The old lady complained at the box 
office that a variety show was being presented and said that she hated 
trick cyclists in particular. “It was maliciously suggested that she 
presumably anticipated the spectacle of G.B.S. appearing on the stage 

21. The current play was Eden Phillpotts’ The Farmer’s Wife, which ran from 15th September, 
1923, to 8th October, 1923, and which ousted a production of Barrie’s The Professor's Love Story 
which had been intended for 29th September, 1923. 

22. See further Matthews, op. cit., p. 108. 

23. Birmingham Gazette, 15th September, 1923, p. 4. Applications for seats came in rapidly, 
some from long distances, but most from Birmingham and district. See Matthews, op. cit., p. 109. 

24. Birmingham Gazette, lst October, 1923, p. 4. By 10th October, 1923, the balcony had 
been fully booked up for seven performances. See Birmingham Gazette, 10th October, 1923, p. 1. 

The rush for bookings had been early. By 22nd September, 1923, it was announced that 
between 6:30 and 7:30 p.m. booking for the Shaw Festival would have to be suspended “to deal 
“tee ee p. 109 


26. Birmingham Gazette, 5th October, 1923, p. 4. Part I was advertised on 9th October, 1923, 
on p. 4 of the same newspaper. 
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in person, precariously balancing himself on the handlebars of a one- 
wheeled bicycle.” 

Tickets were sold for the entire Methuselah cycle. A patron who 
bought four tickets for a cycle received a fifth ticket gratis.?* 

When Shaw came to Birmingham for the dress rehearsals he travelled 
with his wife and H. W. Nevinson. During the journey G.B.S. informed 
Nevinson confidentially that even three parts of his Pentateuch had 
sent New Yorkers into a profound sleep—so profound in fact that 
coffee had to be provided—in buckets!?* 

The members of the Birmingham Repertory Company were terrified 
when they heard that Shaw was coming to the theatre. They had heard 
rumours that he was bad tempered and an over-exacting producer. 
When at length he appeared—a tall figure in a long, flopping green 
raincoat”*—they found to their surprise that he was “extraordinarily 
kind and appreciative.”*° He had come to advise, to help and to sug- 
gest improvements. Cedric Hardwicke describes Shaw's arrival as 
follows: 


“Shaw’s arrival had been awaited by the company with feelings 
of apprehension. . . . The morning Shaw came into the theatre 
found the company assembled on the stage, normal in external 
appearance, but with what internal sinking feelings I can only 
measure by my own. To our happy surprise the dreadful dragon 
of our imagination turned out to be one of the most sympathetic 
and genial of men, the most helpful of producers, and, incidentally, 
no mean actor himself; for he could quickly and easily demon- 
strate how a part should be played—indeed, any of us would 
op fons well contented could we have played it as well as 

e did.”*! 


Sir Lewis Casson has described Shaw’s general methods of produc- 
tion: 


“In the case of a new play he always began by reading it him- 
self to the company. If the author or director is a good reader 
that is always the best plan. The actors then absorb unconsciously 
the shape of the play and not only a good general idea of their 
characters, but much of the actual etail of the music and phrasing 
of the dialogue. The reading over, he plunged straight into re- 
hearsal, including positions and moves, for which he always had 
a clear plan, without any preliminary lectures or group discussion. 
... At this period G.B.S. would be on the stage with the company, 


27. Sir Barry Jackson told me that this system of Cycle booking led to some demands for 
refunds of money for the four tickets (various excuses being offered) after the first performance 
(gratis) had been seen. 

28. Eric S. Wherly, Shaw for the Million (n.d.), p. 84. 

29. Raymond Huntley, letter to H. M. Geduld, 14th September, 1957. Raymond Huntley 
played Acis in the Birmingham production of 1923. According to the Birmingham Gazette, 
6th October, 1923, p.l., Shaw was present at practically every rehearsal of the week ending 
Saturday, 6th October, 1923. 

30. Bishop, op. cit., p. 27. Raymond Huntley informed me that Shaw was “very kindly as 
well as being most awe inspiring to the young.” 

31. Cedric Hardwicke, Let’s Pretend (1932), pp. 132-133. 
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when he could talk freely to the actors, and interrupt and interpret. 

He was always patient, but quite persistent in getting eventually 

exactly what he wanted, so far as the actor was capable of it. . . . 

“When the musical and intentional framework had thus been 
fixed, Shaw would retire to the back of the circle and let whole 
scenes run through without interruption, taking elaborate notes in 
exquisite handwriting on a large drawing pad, while the actors 
first floundered with their weal ... and then gradually got the 
feel of the scene and ‘lived’ their parts. The subsequent checking 
over of these notes with the actors might entail much repetitive 
rehearsing with him on the stage again until he got what he wanted, 
but never when he was in front did he interrupt the actor with 
corrections at the time.”®? 

In applying these methods to Back to Methuselah, Shaw usually sat 
in the front row of the dress circle with a torch, making notes in his 
big note-book.** He seldom referred to the text of the play, but worked 
from his own memory, watching as Ayliff produced. Often, at the end 
of an act or part under rehearsal, he would take individual actors aside 
and quietly comment or advise them on their parts.** He would con- 
stantly refer to his notes and would cross out each point as he dealt 
with it. Sometimes, in offering advice to an actor, Shaw would give 
a brilliantly illuminating performance of the actor’s part. If he had 
any severe criticism to make, he would speak privately to the actor 
concerned. 

Paul Shelving’s scenery was a great disappointment to Shaw. He 
was appalled at the setting for Galway Bay in Part IV, because Shelving 
had “conventionalised” the scene. Shaw wanted an exact reproduction 
of Galway Bay, but Shelving was determined to retain the conven- 
tionalised scene that he had prepared. Shaw was at last persuaded to 
waive his objections to the scene. For Back to Methuselah he had 
envisaged grandiose, spectacular scenery, but, as Paul Shelving re- 
marked, “At last he realised that he would have to like what I pro- 
vided.”*> Later, after the production at Birmingham had closed, Shaw 
sent Paul Shelving a photograph depicting an old man (presumably 
intended to represent the Elderly Gentleman) seated beside the sea- 
shore in Galway Bay. This, he informed Shelving, was what Galway 
Bay really looked like. 

Shaw’s presence at the theatre for the final week of dress rehearsals 
attracted many newspaper reporters to Birmingham. But their hopes 
of interviews or perhaps of a press conference with Shaw were frus- 
trated,** as the following newspaper editorial reveals: 

32. “G.B.S. at Rehearsal” by Lewis Casson, see Drama (Spring, 1951), pp. 12—13 and the 
reprint of Sir Lewis Casson’s article in R. Mander and J. Mitchenson, op. cit., pp. 17-18. 

33. This is according to Bishop, op. cit., p. 29. Sir Barry Jackson told me that G.B.S. was 
“all over the theatre” during rehearsals. See also Birmingham Gazette, 6th October, 1923, p. 1. 

34. Finding that Scott Sunderland (who was playing Cain) was an enthusiastic lover of 


Mozart, Shaw annotated the part of Cain in musical terminology. 
35. Paul Shelving interviewed by H. M. Geduld, 29th October, 1957. 
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“G. B. SPHINX.” 


“Mr. Bernard Shaw, on the eve of the production in Birmingham 
of his biggest work, has refused to be interviewed. Attempts which 
have been made to ‘draw’ him on the state of the theatre, the ideal 
length of a play, and his intentions in regard to standing for Labour 
in West Edinburgh, have all been fruitless. The reason is matter 
for conjecture. Is it the shyness of advancing years, pre-occupa- 
tion with rehearsals, or with the drafting of an election address, or 
a determination that his play must speak for him and stand on its 
own legs without the prop of publicity in advance? The explana- 
tion, like the answers to the many questionnaires which the jour- 
nalists had prepared for him, is inscrutable. Mr. Shaw has a keener 
eye than Mr. Joyce Burge for the signs of the times, and it may 
well be that he realises that the stock of the strong, silent man is 
rising. His conversion to the worship of the Sphinx and to the 
gospel of silence, which Carlyle preached in forty-seven volumes, 
is probably only temporary; for he is Irish and he has something to 
say. We look forward to a time when he will reply from the Front 
Bench ‘I must have notice of that question.’ ”*7 


The Birmingham Gazette rumoured that G.B.S. was writing “a new 
play which . . . will concern a French historical character.”** 

On Thursday evening, 4th October, Shaw went to the Repertory 
Theatre to see Eden Phillpotts’ play The Farmer's Wife.*® 

During his visit to Birmingham, Shaw and his wife lived at Barry 
Jackson’s home. Shaw was still suffering the after-effects of his accident 
in Ireland and was treating his back with anti-phlogiston plasters.*° 

On one occasion Mrs. Shaw and Barry Jackson were extremely 
worried when G.B.S. disappeared for more than two hours after he 
was known to have left the theatre. When he returned search parties 
were already being formed to look for him. It appears that he had 
been interested in seeing a boxing film about Gene Tunney, and no- 
ticing that it was showing at a “flea trap” cinema in the suburbs of 
Birmingham, he had gone off by himself to see the film without saying 
a word to anyone.*! 

Back to Methuselah “elevated Birmingham for the moment to the 
highest position in national theatrical life.”*2 The audience for the 
first performances was distinguished by “at least a score of the leading 
dramatic critics of the day . . . and expression of . . . national interest.”** 
Shaw himself was present: he sat through two cycles of the Pentateuch 





36. Birmingham Gazette, 6th October, 1923, p. 4. 
37. Ibid. 
38. Birmingham Gazette, 6th October, 1923, p. 1. 
39. Ibid. The run of The Farmer's Wife was terminated on 8th October, 1923, in order to 
prepare for final dress rehearsals of Back to Methuselah. 

40. Sir Barry Jackson interviewed by H. M. Geduld, 29th October, 1957. 

41. Bishop, op. cit., p. 27; verified by Sir Barry Jackson. Cedric Hardwicke, op. cit., p. 133 
implies that BS. had gone to see a film of Jackie Coogan. 
42. Birmingham Gazette, 10th October, 1923, p. 1. 
43. Ibid. 
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at Birmingham.** Among the first night audience were St. John Ervine 
and Laurence Langner of the Theatre Guild of New York. The latter 
had travelled from Paris in order to enjoy the unique privilege of being 
the only person to see both premiére productions of Back to Methuselah 
—in England and the U.S.A. The Theatre Guild had presented each 
cycle of the Pentateuch over a period of three weeks; at Birmingham 
Back to Methuselah could be seen in four days. Langner commented: 


“The effect of seeing all these plays one after the other was mur- 
derous, but G.B.S. was triumphant. “This,” he said, “is the way 
you should have done it in New York!” I replied that the title 
should be changed to Back and Back and Back to Methuselah.”** 


Langner’s opinion was shared by the journalist who wrote: 


“Our G.B.S. so jabbered and jawed, 
As the air with his mental arms he sawed, 
That hundreds present were drinkward ‘drawed’— 
Crying, “Back, Back to Bar-thuselah.”*¢ 
One critic who did not “suffer” the first night was the journalist of 
the Daily Mail, who fell asleep during Part I.*7 


Ill 


Press comments on Paul Shelving’s scenery were generous and for 
the most part warmly appreciative. Of Part I, which received wide- 
spread comment, the Birmingham Post critic remarked that “Mr. Paul 
Shelving’s decorations are superb. His Serpent has the grandeur, the 
beauty, the sense of the unfathomable, which is to be desired.”** In the 
first act of Part I blues and greens predominated. The Serpent was an 
emerald colour, the tree-trunk was a mustard yellow, the sky a lemon 
yellow, and the rock in the foreground a contrasting purple. Shelving’s 
scenery never pretends. . .. By the use of light and colour, he suggests, 
without depicting, the locality of the scene. One may instance the 
Garden of Eden scene in Back to Methuselah. It is not, in any degree, 
a picture of a landscape, but an extremely lovely piece of decorative 
painting, which, in its fresh and clean colouring, suggests at once the 
youth of the world.”*® Shelving’s backcloth for Act I of Part I showed a 
tree, with the Serpent’s coils around it, and a sunlit sky as background. 

“The serpent dominates the act. The movements are limited to 


raising its hood and bending slightly backward, and the eyes are 
kept closed. Nevertheless an amazing range of power is obtained 





44, Bishop, op. cit., p. 30. 

45. L. Langner, The Magic Curtain (1952), p. 175. Shortly after this, Langner and St. John 
Ervine were at Barry Jackson’s house when G.B.S. described his new play, Saint Joan. 

46. Bishop, op. cit., p. 30. The same verse is quoted in E. S. Wherly, op cit., p. 83. 

47. Sir Barry Jackson interviewed by H. M. Geduld, 29th October, 1957. 

48. Birmingham Post, 10th October, 1923, p. 6. 

49. Matthews, op. cit., p. 136. 
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by Miss Edith Evans in the part.®° . .. It might easily have become 
too sibilant, but both risks were avoided.”** 


Act II of Part I presented an oasis in a desert. There was a hut to 
the left of the stage and Eve and her spinning wheel were in front of it. 
In the centre of the stage, where Adam was digging, there was a garden 
full of fine cabbages. To the right was a fence. Cain (Scott Sunder- 
land) was dressed in gold with black points and carried a shield and 
spear. 

The critic of the Birmingham Post noted how, after the first per- 
formance of Part I, “At the fall of the curtain only one fellow, hitherto 
seated contentedly among the audience, departed precipitately.”** On 
this occasion Shaw did not feel sufficiently provoked to repeat his 
response to the solitary “Boo!” after the first performance of Arms and 
the Man and say, “My dear fellow, I quite agree with you; but what 
are we two against so many?” Despite the clamour of the audience, 
Shaw refused to make a speech after Part I, and it was left to Bache 
Matthews to acknowledge the appreciation of the members of Birming- 
ham Repertory Theatre Company.®* The following morning, the Daily 
Sketch critic remarked how Shaw 


“appeared in the stalls at Birmingham for the first round of his 


‘cycle’ . . . But, in spite of clamourings for his appearance at the 
fall of the curtain, he refused to appear on the stage under any 
consideration or in any position whatever. . .. Adam, Eve, Cain, 


the serpent, and various other people [sic] all talk as much as 
the characters in ‘Heartbreak House—or ‘Jawbreak House.’ ”** 


Shelving’s single scene for Part II was “a matter-of-fact affair” which 
allowed his imagination no scope.®®> Lubin (Osmund Willson) was 
“astonishingly fine.”5* Eric Messiter, who played Joyce Burge, some- 
times, in his excitement, “broke . . . into the accents of the Welsh 
Wizard.”** R.C.R., critic of the Birmingham Post, condemned as a 
failure the character of Savvy Barnabas (Eileen Beldon) “whose fat- 
uous ejaculations at the close were worse than any speeches of Lubin 
and Joyce Burge.”®* But, “As a whole the representation was extra- 
ordinarily good, especially as the parts are not acting parts, but talking 


bods 


parts.”°® There appears to have been some pandering to the Birming- 


50. There is a gramophone recording of Edith Evans’ rendering of the Serpent’s dialogue 
with Eve (Edith Evans reads both parts) in Broadcasting House, London. 

It was in Back to Methuselah that Edith Evans first became associated with Cedric Hardwicke. 

51. Birmingham Gazette, 10th October, 1923, p. 4. 

52. Birmingham Post, 10th October, 1923, p. 6. 

53. Birmingham Gazette, 10th October, 1923, p. 4. 

54. Daily Sketch (London), 11th October, 1923, PS 

55. Birmingham Gazette, 1ith October, 1923, p. 4. 

56. Ibid. The Daily Sketch critic must have fallen asleep in emulation of his colleague on 
the Daily Mail, for the Daily Sketch review of 12th October, 1923, p. 5, refers to two people 
“named Barrabas”! 

57. Birmingham Post, 11th October, 1923, p. 8. 

58. Ibid. 

59. Ibid. 
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ham audience in changing the references to The Strand to “aspersions 
upon Edgbaston.”®° 

According to Laurence Langner, it was raining so heavily in Birm- 
ingham during this period that people were induced to see Back to 
Methuselah merely as an opportunity to get out of the rain.*! But, for 
whatever reason they came, the first audiences were crowded and 
enthusiastic. 

In Part III Shelving was able to compensate for the lack of “scope” 
in Part II. His scene of 2170 A.D. depicted a plain silver-grey room 
that was the President's office-parlour. There were blue switchboards, 
a long table, and chairs with copper springs but no upholstery. The 
general colour scheme was of rose, azure, black and gold costumes 
against the silver-grey background. The Ministers wore yellow circlets 
and the Archbishop had a decorative shovel-hat of a transparent 
material.®? 

R.C.R. noted that “The performance suffers from moments of un- 
certainty and laxness. . . . Mr. Shelving’s costumes have his fine sense 
of colour and his touch of genius. The new telephone, by which one 
can see the speaker as well as hear the voice, was not so startling as it 
should have been, as the mechanical device was not perfect.”® 

In Part IV, an interesting effect was produced by the contrasting 
costumes of the long-livers and the short-livers. The Envoy’s wife and 
daughter were dressed in fashions of the 1880’s. The Elderly Gentleman 
wore a frock coat and had white side whiskers. The long-livers wore 
magnificent robes: Zozim, for instance, was dressed in a gold brocade 
tunic and gaiters. E.A.C. in the Birmingham Gazette commented 
favourably on the stagecraft of the Temple Scene (Act III)** and the 
critic of the Birmingham Post was impressed by the imaginative effects 
of the lighting in the scene where the Oracle appeared as a pythoness 
cast upon the sky.® 

But Shelving’s finest costumes were reserved for Part V. The colour- 
ful robes of the youths and maidens contrasted with the bald pates 
and dull black garments of the two Ancients. Magnificent robes of 
rose slashed with gold over brilliant under-dresses were provided for 
Ozymandias and Cleopatra-Semiramis. Of the single scene—a sunlit 
glade—“which had an Arcadian peace until it was transformed to the 
whiteness of eternal snows,”®* the critic of the Birmingham Post re- 
marked that “Mr. Paul Shelving has designed with rare beauty.”* 





60. Ibid. 

61. Langner, op. cit., p. 175. 

62. See further, Birmingham ‘Gazette, 12th oun, 1923, p. 4. 
63. Birmingham Post, 12th October, 1923, p. 

64. Birmingham Gazette, 12th October, 1923, .B 4. 

65. Birmingham Post, 12th on 1923, p. 
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The ghostly epilogue of Adam, Eve, Cain, the Serpent and Lilith was 
played in a dim moonlight “which made the cypresses on the hill-side 
look like mountain peaks.” 

There was great praise for Cedric Hardwicke’s performance as the 
He-Ancient. He became “wisdom personified. He put his best into the 
part.”®® For the critic of the Birmingham Post, Part V was “the most 
moving thing that it has been my fortune to see on the stage.” The 
production has provided “exactly what was needed to give life to 
Mr. Shaw’s dream.”7° 


IV 


After the final curtain following the first performance of Part V, 
there was an impressive silence followed by a storm of applause so 
long and enthusiastic that Cedric Hardwicke says that he has never 
heard its equal in the theatre.*! In response to the demands of the 
audience, the curtain was raised and Shaw appeared on the stage sur- 
rounded by the cast, Barry Jackson, H. K. Ayliff and Paul Shelving. 
“Shaw was as delighted as a schoolboy at his success,”"? and he re- 
sponded to the desire for a speech: 


“I know my place as an author, and the place of the author is not 
on the stage. That belongs really to the artists who give life to 
the creations of the author, and are the real life of the play. I have 
had the luxury of seeing my own play, which only existed until 
they took it and made it live 

“I should like to ask one question, and that is whether, apart from 
a few personal friends of mine, there are any inhabitants of Birm- 
ingham in this house. (Laughter and applause. ) 

“This has been the most extraordinary experience of my life. I 
have had five magnificent performances in four days, and, what 
is more extraordinary, this a been done in Birmingham. I re- 
member Birmingham when it was, dramatically and theatrically, 
the most impossible place in the world for work of this description. 
That is why I ask—are you all pilgrims or strangers here, or are 
there one or two genuine inhabitants of Birmingham? It is aston- 
ishing to me that this, perhaps the crown and climax of my career 
as a dramatic author has been seen in Birmingham. I suppose 
Mr. Barry Jackson must be a changeling, or is there occurring in 
Birmingham some change such as that in this play? The first two 
of the people who lived 300 years, are people who never imagined 
it would be possible, and people whose friends never imagined it 
would happen to them. Their surprise can be compared to my 
experience, for Birmingham, the last place in the world one would 
imagine to become the centre of dramatic art, has produced a play 





68. Ibid. 

69. Ibid. 

70. Birmingham Post, 13th October, 1923, p. 10. 
71. oo Hardwicke, op. cit., p. 133. 
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of an intensity I think unparalleled. Without the co-operation of 
the audience such a feat would have been impossible.”™* 


Shaw was followed by Barry Jackson who said it had been an honour 
to produce Back to Methuselah. “All the artistes, the audience and 
many behind the scenes had co-operated in a most whole-hearted 
manner. His own part had been very small. The great part had been 
done by Mr. Ayliff, the producer.”* Ayliff was too modest to take a 
separate curtain call, although Shaw wanted him to do so.". 

An amusing incident occurred on stage after the curtain had fallen. 
G.B.S. and the Company had had no time to say a word before a young 
super who was making her first appearance on the stage, walked over 
to Shaw, shook his hand and said, “Allow me to congratulate you on 
the success of your play.” Everyone was flabbergasted. The young 
woman, whose looks were considerably better than her acting, even- 
tually found her way into the chorus of the Ziegfeld’s Follies.”® 

Back to Methuselah was not a success financially. Reviews of the 
production were nation-wide, and there were also many foreign notices; 
yet considering the widespread publicity and interest in the Birming- 
ham production, it is surprising that there were empty seats at most 
of the performances after the first cycle. On some occasions the theatre 
was not more than two-thirds full."7_ But Barry Jackson told Shaw that 
he had lost “only £2500” by “the Methuselah adventure.”** 

Charles Macdona subsequently told Shaw that his 1931 Edinburgh 
production of Back to Methuselah was better than Ayliff's at Birming- 
ham. G.B.S. told this to Barry Jackson because “he liked provoking 
people on to do better.””® 

Shaw’s own published opinions of Ayliff's production leave us in no 
doubt that he was satisfied with the work of the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre: 


“If anyone had told me twenty years ago that I should one day 
write a cycle of plays as far beyond all possibility of performance 
in the beaten way of trade as Wagner's Ring was in Germany in 
1866, and that this theatrical monstrosity would be first [sic] per- 
formed in Birmingham,*® I should have marked off that prophet 
as the most extravagant lunatic in the world. But Mr. Barry Jack- 
son not only produced Back to Methuselah, but took it in his stride. 


6. Sen Gazette, 13th October, 1923, p. 1. See also Cedric Hardwicke, op. cit., 
pp. 134-135. 

74. Ibid. According to Wherly, op. cit., p. 85, Shaw later entertained the cast “with a 
snappy solo jig.” 

73 This modesty was typical of Ayliff who once paid to stand and see his own production 
of a play because he was too retiring to ask for a free hcuse seat. 

76. Bishop, op. cit., p. 27. 

77. Matthews, op. cit., p. 109. 

78. Back to Methuselah Postscript. “Later on, when he [Barry Jackson] repeated it in London 
and I repeated my question, he answered exultantly ‘I have not lost. I have made twenty 

nds,” The twenty pounds did not give him a dock laborer’s wages for his trouble; but it 
eft him none the poorer, and my conscience all the lighter.” 

79. Sir Barry Jackson interviewed by H. M. Geduld, 29th October, 1957. 

80. Back to Methuselah was first performed in New York, by the Theatre Guild in 1922. 
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It would have been a convulsive departure from the routine of a 
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trade theatre; but it was a normal incident in the Birmingham 
Repertory, except for the troublesome box office novelty of making 
the spectators book their seats for five plays instead of for one.”** 


Ayliff’s faith in Shaw was well-founded. If the premiere was a finan- 
cial failure, the production and its aftermath were theatrical triumphs. 


Between 1923 and 


1929 Sir Barry Jackson presented no less than thirty- 


three cycles of the Pentateuch. Back to Methuselah became a regular 
feature in the repertoire of the Birmingham company and its wide 


acclaim heralded 


the Malvern Festival and a new era of theatrical 


history in England. 
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THE LIGHTNESS IN SHAW 


Wuen Suaw piep, the press asked me if I would pay him tribute, but 
I declined, for I knew that no words of mine could convey my feelings 
for him or any idea of his greatness. Lawrence of Arabia once declared 
that he would rather visit the Shaws than reac any book or hear any 
music on earth. And Einstein wrote: “By holding the mirror before 
us, Mr. Shaw has been able, as no other contemporary, to take from 
us some of the heaviness of living.” If I can convey in this article some- 
thing of this lightness, something of his gaiety, that “perpetual fountain 
of wit and intellectual energy,” I feel I shall be paying him real homage. 

So I propose to relate a few reminiscences and to tell you something 
of his methods as a stage producer. 

In the case of a new play, he began by reading it himself to the 
whole company. This was a good plan, for the actors not only absorbed 
the shape of the play and general idea of the characters, but also much 
of the phrasing, rhythm, and feeling. We then plunged directly into 
rehearsals, and were given positions and moves without further pre- 
liminary discussion. After he had plotted the piece, and given an out- 
line of his intention for each character, Shaw would retire to the back 
of the circle (with his tiny torch-pencil, which we could see, like a little 
firefly ) and make copious notes. These he later delivered to us on the 
stage, and would then rehearse tirelessly with us until he had gained 
the desired results. He knew exactly what he wanted, and though he 
never imposed intonations he had the skill, vitality, and power, to make 
his version the obvious and only one. At the opening to the public of 
Ayot Saint Lawrence, Shaw’s home, Dame Edith Evans, who made an 
otherwise moving speech, confessed that she had found G.B.S. “decid- 
edly ham” as an actor, but I certainly do not agree. Neither does 
Sir Lewis Casson, who wrote: “Good actors at once recognise and 
respect a good actor (even if they dislike him, an impossibility in this 
case) and Shaw was a mighty good actor.” 

Barry Jones, who played Bluntschli in the film of Arms and the Man, 
tells how, at rehearsal, Shaw mimicked Anne Grey so well that on 
turning round he was surprised to be confronted with a white beard 
instead of the fair Raina. 

Shaw’s ability as a music critic is well known. It made it hard for 
him to abide the dreary musical evenings which he was sometimes 
expected to attend, and which form the background to two of my 
favourite stories about him. At a performance given by a certain string 
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quartette, his companion remarked enthusiastically: “These men have 
been playing together for twelve years.” “Surely we have been here 
longer than that,” answered G.B.S.! On a similar occasion, the hostess 
asked him what he thought of the violinist. “He reminds me of 
Paderewski,” was the reply. “But Paderewski was not a violinist.” 
“Neither is this gentleman.” 

I myself had an experience of this impishness in Shaw when my 
small son Michael met him for the first time in the 1932 Malvern 
Festival season. The great man had invited us to tea, and our meeting 
took place as he stepped from the lift. Michael, who had never seen 
a white beard before, nor travelled in a lift, insisted that Shaw should 
ride up and down again with him as passenger! This they did—several 
times—while I waited in trepidation, my whole future Shavian career, 
I was convinced, in jeopardy. For I was still awaiting confirmation that 
I was to keep the part of Sweetie when Too True To Be Good opened 
in London. G.B.S. and Michael finally returned to terra firma, and 
I offered profuse apologies for the dictatorial behaviour of my offspring. 
“Leave the boy alone,” said Shaw; “he shows a fine initiative. If he 
thinks I am the lift operator, let him.” Michael, nodding at him ap- 
provingly, said “I like the lift boy!” and they became firm friends. 
Moreover the option on my contract was taken up. Shaw was a mere 
nipper of 78 at the time! 

During rehearsals of this play Shaw left me so much to myself that 
I began to fear he was not interested. But one day he came on to the 
stage and said: “You are ‘Sweetie’ to the life, but that walk’s wrong.” 
He then gave a demonstration, to our immense delight, of a wickedly 
amusing flat-footed nurse’s walk. I was fortunately able to imitate it, 
and several newspaper critics commended me on my acute observation! 

It is a stimulating and satisfying experience to take part in a Shaw 
play, and the more you play Shaw the more you discover in him. This 
does not apply only to the actor; audiences, too, enjoy Shaw’s plays 
more, the oftener they see them. When I directed and played in the 
Shaw season at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, in 1945, I kept Shaw 
informed about our progress during rehearsals. In one of his letters to 
me, he wrote: “When you say that the play is shaping magnificently, 
you must remember that all my plays do this when you have gone 
through them 12 times; but your first-nighter audience will go through 
them only once. If the response is unfavourable, beg them to remain 
seated while you do it again, promising that they will like it better 
the oftener they hear it.” I had always supposed that great plays played 
themselves, but it was in Shaw’s plays that I found the reverse to be 
the case. Inconsequential pieces sometimes get by, helped out by 
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business effects and tricks of personality, but it requires greatness to 
interpret greatness. 

Shaw’s attitude to almost every subject was highly controversial, 
and it is generally agreed that he was fifty years ahead of his time. 
“I am not governed by principles,” he wrote; “I am inspired, how or 
why I cannot explain, because I do not know; but inspiration it must 
be; for it comes to me without reference to my own ends or interests.” 


ELLEN PoLLock 
President of The Shaw Society 











SHAW’S WOMEN 


WE HAVE ALL HEARD THE OLD COMPLAINT that Shaw could not create 
a woman in any of his plays without making that woman a female 
Bernard Shaw. This is, to a certain extent true. In almost every other 
case, writers choose women characters from two basic sources: the 
women they would like to meet or the women they have met and on 
whom they wish to revenge themselves (Strindberg was an extreme 
case here; Shakespeare did it on more than one occasion). Women 
writers, of course, do the same with their male characters but mostly 
in the former category. In the latter case, they do not so much try 
to get their own back as to use the man in question as a basis for their 
character—and then remodel him in the way they think he ought to 
have behaved. 

Shaw comes somewhere between these extremes; i.e., the male writer 
and the female. He chooses the women he knows and puts the words 
he thinks they ought to have said (that is, what he would have said 
had he been that particular character) into their mouths. But who 
were the women he knew? 

I once met an illustrator of children’s stories who drew the most 
enchanting children. They all had dark, shiny hair and large, melting 
eyes. ater, I met her own small son and tiny daughter and lo! there 
were her fantasy children in the flesh. So I asked her: did she draw 
children the way she did because of her own two or were her children 
a physical transmutation of her brain products? She pondered this 
for a moment and then said: “As I was drawing children long before 
I became a mother, I can’t have been copying my own. I suppose I 
must have automatically copied the other children of the family. Now 
that I think about it, they all look rather like that.’ 

And in the same way, the women in Shaw’s family were ‘rather like 
that.’ They were much stronger than the men. They weren't neces- 
sarily nicer, but stronger they certainly were. Like his male forbears, 
Shaw was attracted to strong women. Jenny Patterson, May Morris, 
Ellen Terry, Stella Campbell and Charlotte Payne-Townshend are 
the ones we know about. Jenny Patterson was the first (apart from an 
unimportant episode with a young nurse named Alice Lockett) and 
her method of securing the twenty-nine year old dreamer of beautiful, 
cultured and unattainable (because they were unreal) women, was 
primitive, to say the least. She more or less hauled him into her bed 
(or rather his, as she was visiting at his mother’s house as a pupil). He 
seems to have appreciated the experience but tired of the passionate 
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and jealous woman fairly quickly. We can dismiss her as one of the 
strongminded but stupid ones. She served her purpose; the purpose of 
rescuing Shaw from his dream women and setting his receptive eye 
on the physical species. 

May Morris was next (although here and now we must realise that 
this was by no means an exhaustive study; merely a glossing over of 
the principal characters). William Morris’s daughter, from her photo- 
graphs, appears to be the least feminine looking of the women in his 
life. The face is strong but that of a dreamer. The still shy young man 
‘married her in heaven’ but neglected to tell his spiritual bride of the 
event. It appears that he was waiting for the time when he could 
show her that he had more than a toe on the ladder of achievement, 
but May Morris grew tired of waiting for the declaration and married 
a man with even less prospects than himself, and Shaw’s pride was 
mortally wounded. If his heart was broken, he never displayed the 
pieces for public inspection. 

And then there was the adorable Ellen Terry. As Shaw says, ‘it was 
all on paper.’ But whereas she did not meet him for many years while 
their correspondence flourished, he sat in the stalls and watched—and 
adored her—from a distance, with the footlights lending their own 
enchantment. His love affairs were still very much in the dream stage 
(as far as we know) in spite of Mrs. Patterson but they, at least, in- 
volved real women. 

Strongminded, intensely feminine and a very loyal person (especially 
to Irving) Ellen handled the now not so young critic in her own, 
delightful way. But not all his blandishments persuaded her out of 
the security of the Lyceum and into his own, still suspect, plays. 
Ellen was a Victorian. She would not have been received in every 
Victorian home; as an actress, she too was suspect, and her private life 
was hardly that of the dear Queen; but she had an important place in 
Victorian drama and it was an envious one. When she did at last play 
in Captain Brassbound’s Conversion she was over sixty, the Queen had 
been dead some time and Edward the Sevent'. had laughed at a Shaw 
play. She was not so much conquered by Shaw’s pleadings as accepting 
that he was an important writer and she a declining actress. It does 
not seem to have been an entirely successful venture. She could no 
longer study lines and to expect her to memorize Shaw’s dialogue was 
asking far too much of her. In the end, Lady Cicely spoke Ellen Terry’s 
words and Shaw, in whom loyalty was also a strongly marked char- 
acteristic, insisted that this improved the play. We are left wondering. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell! Stella drove men mad: with love, with fury; 
with exasperation. He went through the lot; as lover, as author and as 
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producer. He must have come out of it all with a sheer horror of the 
sound of her name. 

Charlotte Payne-Townshend became Mrs. Shaw. In her own, quiet 
way, she was the strongest of all the women with whom he fell in love. 
As a young woman, she defied her family to live her own life (with her 
money, she could afford to) with people of whom her highly respectable 
family highly disapproved. She found her friends among the social 
reformers of the day giving generously of her money, time and even 
her home. On finding Shaw ill and uncomfortable in a room in his 
mother’s house, she promptly arranged for him to be moved to a house 
she had acquired in the country and where she intended nursing him 
back to health. He went quietly (he was a very sick man) but insisted 
on marrying her en-route. He was worried about her reputation; she, 
apparently, hadn’t given a damn. Or did she know her man? Which- 
ever way, it was she who became Mrs. Shaw. The dreamer became a 
model husband as far as we know. Shaw himself was always reticent 
about the details of his marriage and as Mrs. Shaw always stayed well 
in the background, we can only know this much: that he had a pro- 
found respect and great affection for her. He even respected her 
jealously, a trait he could not stand in Jenny Patterson or Stella 
Campbell. 

From whence did he get this predilection for the strong woman? 
There was Grandmother Shaw, early widowed and with a brood of 
children of whom George Carr Shaw, G.B.S.’s father was one. Left 
almost destitute, she nevertheless managed to bring up her sons and 
daughters with all their respectability intact. George Carr married 
Bessie Gurley. Enough has been written about both his parents, and 
no great detail will be given here. Shaw’s mother was by far the 
strongest person, male or female, in his life. In a photograph taken 
when she was over eighty, she looks as though she might have been 
carved out of granite. Whatever she must have felt and suffered is 
locked into that face and the body beneath its uncompromising layers 
of Victorian respectability, and one feels it would have remained locked 
under torture of the rack. Someone once asked Shaw, ‘was she a good 
mother?’ and he replied, ‘She was the worst possible mother.’ “Would 
you have changed her for a better one?” ‘I would not have changed her 
for the best mother in the world.’ 

One wonders why? Because he admired her? Where he admired, 
he loved. Because he suffered, because of and with her? If so, to suffer 
because and with shows a profound depth of understanding which 
borders on saintliness. Try to imagine what a John Osborne would 
have done with a mother like Shaw’s. She would have given him 
material for at least twenty plays and we would have been left feeling 
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very sorry for (when we were not irritated by) the little Johnny. The 
little ‘Sonny’ Shaw never expected sympathy from anyone. We cer- 
tainly never felt sorry for the great Bernard. Even Samuel Butler got 
his own back with deadly accuracy on his own repulsive parents in 
The Way Of All Flesh; but then, Butler’s parents were both mentally 
and physically cruel. Shaw's parents were never deliberately that (and 
never physically cruel). His father was humorous, weak and a drunk- 
ard; his mother was disillusioned, disinterested and lived entirely for 
her music. If their son had died in infancy, he would never have been 
missed. Father Shaw was not paternal; whatever maternal feelings 
his mother had, went to her daughters. The younger, Agnes, died when 
she was twenty one; Lucy, the elder, deserves a few words to herself. 

Lucy had all of her mother’s strength but a great deal of spite that 
was not in her mother’s nature. Nor her father’s, for that matter. If 
she inherited it at all, it was from the deformed little aunt who had 
brought her mother up, or from her paternal grandfather. But it was 
mostly circumstances that made Lucy what she was. Her mother had 
been heiress to the wealthy aunt who had disinherited her on her 
marriage to the elder Shaw; her father was a near relation to a baronet. 
Lucy would have shone had her mother inherited her fortune and had 
her father been received by the august relative. Lucy belonged in that 
world. It is only since Shaw’s death and the publication of St. John 
Ervine’s biography that we have learned of the hell she made of her 
young brother's life by trying to goad him into retrieving the family 
fortunes by either working for them or marrying money. Failing that, 
she attempted to influence her mother into turning him out of the home 
they shared. And yet he never bore her any malice; not in print, any- 
way. But he must have talked about it to close friends or Ervine would 
not have come by the information. That she managed to hurt him, is 
clear; nevertheless, when he had more than retrieved the family for- 
tunes (and placed the family name even higher than that of the 
baronet’s ) Lucy was supported in comfort by him. There was no spite 
in her brother's nature. 

Oddly enough, like her mother, Lucy married a weak man. When 
she tired of the marriage, she promptly divorced him on the most im- 
pudent of pretexts: the fact that he had had an affair (of which she 
was fully conversant) with another woman before his marriage to her. 
However, she had, like her brother, inherited their father’s sense of the 
ridiculous and anti-climax, for, on finding that her ex-husband was 
a sick man, she goodnaturedly cared for him until his death, allowing 
him to share her board if not her bed. After that, she administered to 
his sick brother and never seems to have missed either of them once 
these obligations were discharged. When one considers it, sex didn't 
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seem to bother any of the Shaw’s much. Papa drank, Mama sang, 
Lucy acted and George? well, he became G. B. S. and the best marriages 
he made ‘stayed mainly on the planes.’ 

And now to the women in the plays. But it is necessary to appreciate 
the women whom providence had provided as his background and 
those (because of these) with whom he fell in love. To Ellen Terry 
we must give the Candidas and the Lady Cicelys. Anne Whitefield 
reminds us ruefully of Jenny Patterson. Cleopatra, sticking pins into 
her little brother Ptolemy was probably largely influenced by Lucy 
Shaw. I do not, of course, claim that Shaw was always aware that he 
was borrowing although he was ever ready to pin a name onto his 
male characters. But he never did it with the women. Perhaps he never 
knew from whence they came or, knowing so well, he remained a 
gentleman and ‘did not tell.’ 

I find Lucy occurring in a great many of the plays, particularly the 
early ones: Blanche, in Widowers’ Houses, Louka in Arms and the 
Man, Vivie in Mrs. Warren’s Profession to name but a few. A person’s 
earliest influences have the greatest on his career. If Mrs. Shaw (his 
mother) has been used at all, she has been softened as Mrs. Clandon 
in You Never Can Tell. But some of them were dream women and, 
like Shaw himself, the dreams were great. Although based on history, 
St. Joan is one of these. 

There was another woman who must be mentioned as having the 
profoundest effect on his writings. This is the Ibsen Woman. Shaw 
was ripe for Ibsen. The women in his own family had already imbued 
him with a great respect for their capabilities and, fairminded man 
that he was, he was only too ready to give recognition to the place they 
already held. Candida was written to show this, but Candida had 
Ellen Terry’s charm allied to his mother’s (and therefore his) knowl- 
edge of the facts of marriage. I, personally, do not like Candida. She 
is a woman who claims the best of both worlds without sacrificing a 
foot in either. 

Of all the strong and equally feminine women in the plays, one of 
the least mentioned is Violet in Man and Superman. This is woman 
Incarnate, fulfilling ruthlessly her place in the social scheme. This is 
the one woman who is all of every respectable woman, with her eye 
fixed unerringly on the main chance; for herself, her husband and for 
her children (all as extensions of herself). One is quite sure that all 
her children, after being churned through the correct public schools, 
became solid, respected and utterly dull citizens; the ultimate back- 
bone of every nation. Violet is one of Shaw’s strongest women but the 
one who is opposed to all the Shaw women. She represents Shaw’s 
capacity for observation without comment (just to show he was capa- 
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ble of this). Broadbent, of John Bulls Other Island, the father of all 
true-blue liberal minded Englishmen is, to his creator, a humorous 
idiot who, incredibly, remains top-dog: Violet, on the other hand, the 
mother of all respectable English females, the mother who will proudly 
‘give’ her sons (as part of her property) at her country’s call and wear 
their medals with dignity, he treats with respect and something like 
awe. He has fun with her but never at her expense. 

Apart from Violet, yes, there is some Shaw in all the Shaw women. 
But the women were there before he was born. They were the women 
who bred him, bore him, were sisters to him and turned his eyes toward 
those he would love. And, of course, those he would write. 

And of the man? Well, this is what Caesar says in Shaw’s words: 

*,.. for I am he of whose genius you are a symbol: part brute, part 
woman and part god—nothing of man in me at all. Have I read your 
riddle, Sphinx?” 

And then (of course) comes the anti-climax when the youthful 
Cleopatra says timidly: 

‘Old gentieman: don’t run away.’ 

Oh, those Shavian women! The things they do to a man! They 
are the ballast by which, while his head is in the clouds, his feet are 
kept firmly on the ground. 

Except the Maid. With her, the man soared. 


GBS AND THE ABC 


BERNARD SHAW WAS ESSENTIALLY A CRAFTSMAN. His own description 
of his job was “that of a master of language.” One of the many popular 
fallacies concerning him is that he was an original thinker. He was not. 
The original thinker gives his original thought—rarely more than one— 
to the rest of mankind, and bores them stiff with it. Shaw was teeming 
with ideas—other people’s—and scattered them with exuberant vitality. 

What he did, as most thinking people do, was to take ideas from this 
philosopher and that, from this economist and that, from this biologist 
and that, and select all the ideas that fitted in with his own general 
outlook, rejecting the rest. He himself never claimed that any of his 
ideas were original. Even when he was not sure where the ideas had 
come from in the first place, he was careful to admit his indebtedness 
to somebody. “What I say today,” he wrote, “everybody will say to- 
morrow, though they will not remember who put it into their heads. 
Indeed, they will be right; for I never remember who puts the things 
into my head: it is the Zeitgeist.” 

Another time he described himself as “the mouthpiece of the Webbs” 
—the pioneers of British socialism, whose ideas he made his own and 
brought within the popular grasp. So, too, with ideas from Buffon, 
Lamarck, Butler, Schopenhauer, Bergson, Nietzsche, and Marx—but 
an exhaustive list, if possible to compile, would use up the rest of 
my space. 

To deny that Shaw was an original thinker is not to belittle him or 
his contribution to civilisation. How maay of us who drink from 
Shaw’s bubbling decanter of ideas would ever go to the original sources 
for them? Or, if we did, would find them digestible, let alone palatable? 

Since Shaw’s profession was that of a master craftsman in the craft 
of putting ideas on paper, he was in all his other activities an amateur. 
Not amateurish, but a ‘round’ man, participating in many different 
fields for the love of the game, and, without attempting to specialise, 
acquiring a good general grasp of most of them. What this century is 
most in need of, perhaps, is the non-specialist with a wide range of 
interests and a keen mind capable of seizing on the main points in the 
great mass of knowledge accumulating around every subject. Shaw 
was such a man. 

A writer has to write about something; and Shaw wrote about 
almost everything. After some years spent in writing essays, novels, 
short stories, a book about Ibsen, political pamphlets, book reviews, 
and critiques of painting and music, he began writing plays; and it is 
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his plays, of course, that assure him immortality, in spite of—or, per- 
haps, partly because of—the fact that they deal with the problems and 
controversies of the day when they were written. Shaw left sixty plays, 
of which the earliest were written before some of Pinero’s and Oscar 
Wilde’s and the latest after some of Peter Ustinov’s and Arthur Miller’s. 
He took the lid off slum landlordism, prostitution, the medical profes- 
sion, and the Irish question; he denounced hypocritical respectability 
and romantic idealism; he preached socialism and sex equality; he 
expounded the philosophy of creative evolution; and he urged social 
reforms ranging from easier divorce to the foundation of a National 
Theatre. Few dramatists would have considered these themes prom- 
ising material for their art, but Shaw wove them into some of the best 
plays ever written. So one amateur interest after another provided 
him with material for his plays, and one Shavian hobby-horse after 
another was ridden round the stages of the world’s theatres. 

One of Shaw’s amateur interests was phonetics, and one of his hobby- 
horses was the introduction of a modern phonetic alphabet for English. 
But even Shaw found this subject a difficult one to dramatise. He 
set out to write Pygmalion as an advertisement for the science of 
phonetics, but it turned out as a Cinderella story about the transforma- 
tion of a Cockney flower-girl into a duchess and thence into an inde- 
pendent woman, the phonetic theme being very subsidiary indeed to 
the human situation of the story, so that most of the actual propaganda 
had to be relegated to the play’s preface. 

Many people, therefore, knowing Shaw only through the theatre, 
had no idea how strongly he felt about the inadequacy of the ABC until 
after his death, when the newspapers published the fact that he had 
left the bulk of his money for a new English alphabet. The general 
reaction then was that either the whole thing was simply a posthumous 
joke of Shaw’s, or else a bee that had got into his bonnet in his declining 
years. Nothing could be further from the truth. If we look at his 
writings as a whole, and particularly his letters to the press, which 
are perhaps the best hunting ground for Shaw’s views on all subjects, 
we find a surprising number of letters, articles, and prefaces, devoted 
to the subject of spelling and alphabet reform, and spanning most of 
his long life. 

In fact, Shaw’s amateur interest in phonetics, spelling reform, short- 
hand systems, typography, and allied subjects, was first roused as 
early as 1879, when he was only 23, by his friend James Lecky. And 
it was through this friend that he got to know the eminent phonetician 
Henry Sweet—the original of Professor Henry Higgins in Pygmalion, 
in whom Sweet's irascibility is as faithfully portrayed as his skill in 
applied phonetics. 
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Shaw, as a young man, also met the philologist Alexander Ellis, whom 
he later described as “a London patriarch, with impressive head always 
covered by a velvet skull cap, for which he would apologise to public 
meetings in a very courtly manner.” Ellis had been steeped in alphabet 
and spelling reform since 1843, when he collaborated with Isaac Pitman 
(inventor of Pitman’s Shorthand ) in designing Phonotypy—an enlarged 
Latin alphabet which Pitman considered more important than his short- 
hand. Thus, Ellis and Shaw spanned between them more than a cen- 
tury of attempts to reform English orthography. And before Ellis there 
was a long unbroken line of enthusiasts for spelling and alphabet 
reform, going right back to the sixteenth century and including such 
great names in other spheres as Sir John Cheke, John Milton, James 
Howeil, Benjamin Franklin, Herbert Spencer, Mark Twain, Andrew 
Carnegie, Robert Bridges, and Nicholas Murray Butler, to name only 
a few. So much for the popular fallacy that the idea of alphabet reform, 
if no other, originated with Shaw! The idea is one with firm roots, 
and not, as some newspapers have sneered, just “a tom-fool idea that 
only Shaw would put forward.” 

In fact, Shaw’s contribution to the cause of alphabet reform was not 
invention but propaganda, plus the indirect publicity gained from 
association with his name, owing to his literary prestige and notoriety, 
plus his much publicised monetary bequest. 

Among other popular fallacies about Shaw and the alphabet is the 
assumption that the Shaw percentage from the fabulous profits made 
by My Fair Lady (the musical based, appropriately enough, on Shaw’s 
one play with a phonetic theme) are all available to finance an alpha- 
betic revolution. First, Estate Duty took £524,000, and the Shaw estate 
did not get out of debt to the Estate Duty Office till about the beginning 
of 1957. In fact it would probably still have been in debt had it not 
been for My Fair Lady coming to the rescue. Since the last of the 
Estate Duty was paid off, all royalties accruing to the estate until 
November 1971 should certainly have gone to swell the alphabet trusts, 
if Shaw’s wishes were carried out—except, of course, that Shaw would 
never have allowed My Fair Lady to be born in the first place; but 
that is another story. What many people have forgotten, however, is 
the Chancery Court case of 1957 that set the Shaw alphabet trusts aside. 

Under English law, no one may make a bequest for an abstract 
cause—that is, without a personal or organisational beneficiary—unless 
the object of the bequest is charitable. The reason for this is that a 
legal bequest must be legally enforceable, and must therefore have a 
beneficiary to take the executors of the estate to court if necessary. In 
the case of a charity, this function is fulfilled by the Attorney-General, 
who officially represents all British charities. But the legal definition 
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of a charity depends, believe it or not, on the categories laid down in 
the Preamble to the Statute of Queen Elizabeth the First! 

Two of the categories were possibilities for Shaw's alphabet trusts— 
Education and Public Benefit. After six days of argument by learned 
gentlemen in white wigs, it was decided by Mr. Justice Harman that 
the alphabet trusts could not come under either of these two categories 
of charity, and did not, therefore, constitute a charity, in the legal 
sense, at all. So they were invalid. 

Every effort was made by Shavians to persuade the Attorney-General 
to appeal against this decision, but he refused to do so. There was 
no one else in a position to appeal on the charity issue, but, on the 
very last day of the period allowed for appeal, the Public Trustee, as 
Shaw’s executor, lodged an appeal on the issue that although he could 
not be forced in law to administer the alphabet trusts he should be 
allowed to do so. 

Before this appeal was heard, a compromise settlement was reached 
out of court between the Public Trustee on the one hand and the 
three ultimate residuary legatees—the British Museum, the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art, and the National Gallery of Ireland—on 
the other, by which the sum of £8,300 was allocated from the estate 
for the alphabet project outlined in Shaw's will. This is a paltry 
sum in comparison with the total amount that can be expected 
to accrue to the estate before all the Shaw copyrights have expired. 
But even £8,300 is better than nothing. 

Immediately this settlement was reached, the Public Trustee an- 
nounced a £500 prize competition for a suitable alphabet of at least 
40 letters, enabling the English language to be written without indi- 
cating single sounds by more than one letter. Competitors were given 
a.full year in which to design and polish their alphabets, the closing 
date of the competition being January 1, 1959. More than 1000 appli- 
cations for details were received, but, as was to be expected, less than 
half of the applicants actually submitted entries. The total number 
of entries received was in the region of 450, and about 250 of them 
survived the first sifting, the rest being either based on the present 
alphabet, which was not required, or else containing far too many 
symbols. It was expected that the judging would take several months 
to complete. At the time of writing, no announcement has been made 
as to the final decision, but there may very well be one before this 
appears in print. 

It is not unlikely that instead of nominating an outright winner the 
judges will adopt an eclectic approach, choosing, say, the best dozen 
entries of similar design, and inviting their designers to form a com- 
mittee to produce a composite system with the best features of each. 
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Provided the alphabets chosen were definitely similar to begin with, 
this method would probably result in a better alphabet than any of 
those actually submitted, and would thus better fulfil Shaw’s wishes, 
would have a better chance of becoming the alphabet of the future, and 
would better serve the people of the future who may use it. 

Under the terms of Shaw’s will, there is to be a statistical inquiry 
into the wastage of time and money caused by the inadequacy of the 
alphabet for English, and his play Androcles and the Lion is to be 
published in a bi-alphabetic edition (that is, printed in a new phonetic 
alphabet, side-by-side with the traditional version), advertised, and 
distributed free to the public libraries in all English-speaking countries 
and to all national libraries. 

One popular fallacy is that Shaw designed an alphabet of his own 
and left money for its propagation. It is an indication of his modesty 
(a trait with which he is rarely credited) that he preferred to leave the 
phonetic analysis and selection of symbols to experts, though he had 
prepared a phonetic analysis for his printed postcard on the alphabet 
question—one of the famous printed postcards which enabled him to 
cope with his huge daily correspondence. 

Another popular fallacy is that the court case concerning the alphabet 
trusts was part of Shaw’s deliberate intention. It is true that he knew 
there was likely to be a court case, and he knew that this would provide 
valuable publicity for the cause of alphabet reform, well worth the 
few thousand pounds of lawyers’ costs involved. But there can be no 
doubt that Shaw also wanted the trusts to be upheld, and, fully aware 
of the legal position as to abstract bequests, he did his utmost, before 
making his final will, to find a suitable beneficiary who would accept 
the task of launching a phonetic alphabet for English. Seven years 
before his death, he wrote a letter to all the Government departments, 
learned societies, colleges, committees, councils, guilds, trusts, and 
institutes, whose functions seemed even remotely relevant, offering them 
his money to propagate a new alphabet. But none of them would accept 
the job, so there was nothing for it but to create a private trust ad hoc, 
and hope that it would be accepted as a charity. 

The most fallacious of all the popular fallacies about Shaw and the 
alphabet are, however, those concerning his ultimate aim. Some people 
think he wanted mere spelling reform with the traditional letters. 
Others think he wanted an overnight switch from the old system to 
a new one, which would mean everyone's having to start learning to 
read and write all over again. What he actually wanted was a one- 
sound-one-letter alphabet comprised of simple, shorthand-like signs, 
to be launched in competition with the existing alphabet, for use as 
an alternative system of writing until one or the other proved the fitter 
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to survive. In that way, the acquired visual memory of the existing 
adult generation would not be sacrificed, for only young children would 
have to learn both systems—and for them the easier phonetic system 
would actually be a helpful stepping-stone to the more difficult tra- 
ditional one. 

Shaw held that, far from having less chance of acceptance than mere 
simplified spelling, an entirely new alphabet was the only hope of 
orthographic reform. Tampering with the traditional spelling, apart 
from the confusion caused, would be up against the emotional hostility 
with which we ali defend our habitual mental processes. An entirely 
new alphabet, on the other hand, could exist side-by-side with the old 
one, and gradually take over from it more and more, until, after a 
century or two, when everyone living has grown up with both nota- 
tions, the ABC becomes merely an academic subject. That is how our 
numerical system was changed. Over a period of several centuries, the 
Arabic numerals (with a symbol for zero, making place value possible ) 
gradually superseded the clumsy old Roman ones. (Just try doing 
a ‘long division’ with Roman numerals!) It took about nine hundred 
years for the English to go over to the Arabic numerals, for they had 
learnt the Roman numerals in childhood and would have found it too 
troublesome to change! But when the change was finally made, in the 
fifteenth century, it opened the door to mathematics and the ma- 
chine age. 

Tools and machines have been vastly improved in the last few 
generations, yet we have been using basically the same alphabet for 
3,500 years! It was, admittedly, a wonderful advance on the logo- 
graphic systems of writing that preceded it, but the science of phonetics 
has progressed since then. Moreover, the alphabet was originally de- 
signed for a particular Semitic language, long since dead, and has 
suffered in the process of adaptation from one language to another. 

The Latin version of the alphabet was never really suitable for Latin, 
and is far less so for English. Whereas most modern European lan- 
guages using a form of the Latin alphabet have about 30 distinct sounds 
(2r, more technically, phonemes ) to be represented with 21 to 27 letters, 
English has about 40 phonemes, and therefore has to pull and stretch 
its 26-letter alphabet (of which three letters—C, Q, and X—are com- 
pletely wasted!) in all directions. Some of the letters have to do duty 
for two or more sounds, and we also fall back on digraphs—i.e., pairs 
of letters for single sounds—such as aw, 00, sh, th, and ng. On top of 
all this, we spell our language with such abandon that it might be 
supposed we had too many letters instead of too few! 

Irrational spelling not only makes it harder for children to learn to 
read and spell, but perverts the natural tendency of children to perceive 
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relationships—a fact deplored by educational psychologists. It also 
leads to distortion of the spoken language, and is a brake on English 
becoming a universal second language for international communication. 

Although most of the inconsistencies of English spelling could be 
eliminated by mere spelling reform, it would require a reform of the 
alphabet itself to eliminate the digraphs. One has only to consider the 
two words mishap and bishop to realise that no more than a partial 
reform could otherwise be effected. Thorough reform of spelling is 
not possible with a deficient alphabet. 

Shaw hated the inefficiency of using silent letters and digraphs. 
“As to spelling the very frequent word though with six letters instead 
of two,” he declares in an article written in 1944, “it is impossible to 
discuss it, as it is outside the range of common sanity.” 

Apart from the quantitative inadequacy of the ABC, there is plenty 
wrong with the letters themselves. They were not scientifically de- 
signed, but simply evolved from prehistoric pictographs, with modifi- 
cations dictated by the writing tools used. And this haphazard evolution 
is all too apparent. There is no relation between the shapes of letters 
representing similar sounds: the k and hard g sounds, for instance, are 
similar, but the characters we use for them are very different. On the 
other hand, the capital forms of the vowel E and consonant F, though 
having nothing in common phonetically, are similar to look at. 

The shapes of some of the letters are unnecessarily complex. This 
is bad enough in reading (it has been proved that reading is slowed 
down by the complexity of letters), but in writing by hand the number 
of strokes used for each letter is, of course, a major factor in the con- 
sumption of time. Even more time-wasting is the need to go back on 
words to dot i's and cross t's. 

We have two series of letters—capital and small—to represent one 
and the same series of sounds, and the corresponding forms are mostly 
quite different. In fact, only eight out of the 26 letters have the same 
shape in each series. Capital D is more like small b than like small d, 
which has the curve on the opposite side—an incongruity that gives 
trouble to many a child. Then the manuscript letters, both capital and 
small, are sometimes different again from their printed counterparts, 
and the printed letters may even differ in their roman and italic forms. 
(Compare the shapes A, a, a.) 

The order of the letters in the alphabet is arbitrary: one might at 
least expect the vowel letters to be grouped together at the beginning 
or the end. As for the names of the letters, some of them bear no 
resemblance to the sounds they represent. An adult introduced to 
the English ABC for the first time might suppose H to represent the 
ch sound, U the y sound, and Y the w sound, while the name of W 
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offers no clue to its sound at all. Benjamin Franklin wrote of a chamber- 
maid who thought that wife was spelt YF! 

Much more could be written about the drawbacks of the ABC, but 
perhaps the above will suffice to show that when Shaw, as a master 
craftsman with the written word and an amateur disciple of Henry 
Sweet in phonetics, left the bulk of his fortune for the propagation of 
a new alphabet, he was neither suffering from senility nor perpetrating 
a posthumous joke. History is certainly on the side of a new alphabet, 
whether the winner of the Shaw competition or some other system; 
and when Shaw’s dream comes true—a dream shared by men of vision 
for nearly five centuries—who knows what miracles of human progress 
it may bring in its wake? The man who first dreamt up the zero of 
our numerical system did not foresee the standard of living we enjoy 
today, but his dream made it possible. When letters are as straight- 
forward as numbers, wisdom may even catch up with science. 


BARBARA SMOKER 




















SHAW ON ART 


THE ART CRITICISM OF BERNARD SHAw is his first sustained publication. 
It gives some indication of his eclectic taste in art and his ability to 
cope with a specialized subject. In this criticism certain interests 
which he was to develop are also evident. 

That Shaw had the innate giit of expression is undoubted. Yet this 
talent had to be reinforced throughout his work by inquiry, diligence 
and application. The roots of his critical ability developed in his 
childhood. Neglected, one who had to create his own world, Shaw 
absorbed the arts by practicing them as well as he could. Though his 
attempts to be as great a painter as Michelangelo were frustrated by 
his obvious incompetence in the medium, he explored the National 
Gallery in Dublin thoroughly. Thus he learned art the only way one 
can, as he said, by looking at pictures. His dramatic improvisations 
and the musical atmosphere of his home, provided by his mother and 
her teacher, also laid the base for his later work in these fields. When 
supplemented by incessant writing practice, studies in economics, ex- 
tensive debate and speech-making, the critic turned into the dramatist- 
philosopher. 

Seemingly by chance but actually by character, Shaw seems through- 
out his critical writings to be between movements in the arts. He always 
championed the new developments. At first in art and music, he ac- 
cepted whatever appealed to him of the old method. In his drama 
reviews, however, he refused to accept the theater he subjected to his 
attacks. In this case, he had to scuttle an old drama to make way for 
his own. This was not required in the earlier areas of art or music 
in which Shaw had no intention of working permanently. 

The art world of the late 1880’s included the last remnants of aca- 
demic studio painting from the early part of the century, fading to its 
long deserved rest. The dominant forces were the final flowering of 
the once triumphant pre-Raphaelite movement which was waning be- 
fore the ever growing tide of Impressionism. The chief Engl’~h figures 
in this struggle as Shaw sees it were Edward Burne-Jones and Holman 
Hunt of the pre-Raphaelites, and James McNeill Whistler of the avant- 
garde. Shaw dispenses little praise to the academicians. Occasionally 
he commends a praiseworthy attempt, or takes time to indulge in a 
close description of the latest grandiose Meissonier or some other effort, 
but this is the extent of his indulgence. For pre-Raphaelitism Shaw had 
great respect, as practiced by its leading painters. His ideal in art 
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was best served by painters of this school. They devoted great skill 
and effort to portray in ultimate detail, stories or figures which upset 
no susceptibilities and conveyed a message of inspiration, if not directly, 
at least indirectly by the strength of their purposeful dedication to the 
discipline of their craft. 

If Shaw had a hero in this series on art it would be Edward Burne- 
Jones. Shaw accepted the pre-Raphaelite criteria in art of a return to 
the colorful, craftsmanlike simplicity of the 13-15th centuries, before 
Raphael. He applauded their attempt to reproduce in modern times 
the accomplishments of the early Italian masters. In Burne-Jones Shaw 
saw talent placed at the service of a lofty ideal, not one based on the 
crassness and fraud of the romantic ideals later attacked by Ibsen and 
himself. It was a true ideal of skilled craftsmanship and application 
resulting in the critic’s eyes in a triumphant vindication of the modern 
potential to emulate the past and surpass it. 

Shaw followed Burne-Jones’ work in the theater in his later criticism, 
and was aware of how the sincerity and merit of his sets and costumes 
tended to dominate the sterile pageantries and displays of the repertoire 
of Henry Irving. The high seriousness of the artist, instead of just 
setting the stage, swept aside the shabby romanticism of the actor and 
displayed the hollowness of an art in which background and costume 
had conquered the essence of the drama, the words. Thus Burne-Jones 
and his associates were following the Shavian standard of art as didactic 
in their sublimation of technique for a moral end. 

With Whistler and the Impressionists, though, the question is what 
Shaw saw in them. For though the effort to reconcile admiration for 
these innovators with that for the pre-Raphaelites would appear great, 
for someone of Shaw’s eclecticism it came easily. And his support was 
unrestrained. Monet and the other Impressionists he sees are lavishly 
praised at a time when the new movement was still not generally 
accepted in England. 

For Whistler we feel an even more sympathetic response by Shaw. 
He praises Whistler’s work and accepts his dominance of modern con- 
temporary art in England and applauds him as a man and stylist. 
Though no close contact between the two took place, Shaw, as with 
Wilde, felt the charm of a fellow spirit. Whistler was the reckless rebel 
and brilliant wit who had conquered the town and forced favor by 
artistry sold through extensive personal publicity. 

Whistler, as did the Impressionists, depicted Nature and Man as he 
saw it. Shaw was convinced they did this with greater success and 
with more adherence to actual visual impression than their studio prede- 
cessors had with all their attention to detail. To Shaw, whose norm 
was essentially that of the eighteenth century, faithfulness to Nature as 
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moral norm, typified the end of art. Perversion and distortion of this 
reality into a false ideality is the bane he would banish from people’s 
lives. So in this sense he could accommodate himself to the new Impres- 
sionist school as long as the representational element was not completely 
eliminated. 

This may go far to explain his silence about modern art after this 
early experimental period. His sympathy toward art extended to his 
final testament in which he bequeathed a third of his estate to the 
National Gallery of Dublin, his childhood training ground, in the event 
of the impossibility of his planned reform of the English language. He 
extends his sympathy to the modern artist and firmly defends his right 
to experiment and to the self-expression of his inner vision, as he wrote 
in The Sanity of Art. Yet modern abstract art very likely tended too 
much toward art for its own sake, the triumph of design and pattern 
over moral intent and content to satisfy the Puritan spirit in Shaw. 
So to avoid support of the Philistines, he chose silence. 

Together with his approval of Whistler and the French Impressionists, 
Shaw praised the authentic craftwork of Japan. Undoubtedly aware of 
its influence on Whistler’s work, Shaw could see the beauty of this 
alien art, developed through generations of traditional toil and training. 
Their present-day favor and the immense effect of Japanese art on the 
post-Impressionists would not have come as a surprise to this critic. 

Another recurrent facet of his art interest is the praise of William 
Morris and the arts and crafts products of the people. For if art deserted 
the folk completely and a corps of specialists alone produced all the 
artifacts of a society, then not only would isolation and inbreeding 
ravage the creators, but a sterile audience would be left without any 
true standards for judgment due to their ignorance. In music as in 
drama, Shaw hoped to renew the arts by encouraging the amateur 
when professional staleness threatened to desiccate the concert hall 
and the theater as well as the art galleries. 

Among other facets of Shaw evident in his art criticism is his tolerance 
for the artist doing his best. Yet he tempered his approval with a barbed 
wit goading to yet greater effort. 

Already the style had matured. We immediately recognize the 
Shavian attribute of mastery of his subject expressed with wit and 
insight. But sheer verbal fireworks was never the end Shaw sought. 
For even here, at the start of his career, we recognize the reformer, the 
idealist, or realist as he preferred to call him. 

In art, as in his social work, Shaw seeks to eliminate the outdated 
and useless forms for new creative forces. Essentially, Shaw in his 
esthetics, as in his politics, equates the moral vision he preaches, Utopian 
though it may seem, with the creation of beauty. Social distortions, 
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such as poverty, which prevent the natural tendency toward beauty 
must be eliminated. 

So in these initial efforts, the artist is urged to do his best, not only 
to fulfill himself, but as an example of the potential of man at his 
highest, as creator. From these beginnings the true Shavian voice is 
heard, as it continued to be heard throughout the years to follow. The 
message is the same at the start as it was throughout Shaw’s life. In 
whatever way a man chooses to express himself he must strive towards 
perfection, to bring out the best that is in him. Only in this way, by 
creative thought, can he will into being the shadows of his imagina- 
tion, and create true beauty. 


IN THE PICTURE-GALLERIES! 


Tue Hotman Hunt Exuisirion 


IN SURVEYING THE workKS of a Pre-Raphaelite painter, attitude—mental 
attitude—is everything. The normal Bond Street attitude will not 
do: you must become as a little child with a Ruskinised nurse if 
you wish to enjoy yourself genially, or to utter criticism sympathetic 
to the painter. If you are a dogged person, and will not attitudinize, 
mentally or otherwise, for any man; or if you are naturally deficient 
in flexibility, and simply cannot pose, you will deem the show at the 
Fine Arts Society exasperating or dreary, according to your case; and 
you will find the sympathetic criticism of the attitudinizers extremely 
unsympathetic to you. And if you are in the majority, have you not 
greater claims on the sympathy of a truly large-hearted critic than 
the painter, who is, after all, only one man? Willing as you are to 
allow every one to judge according to his lights, you cannot but feel 
that the so-called sympathetic critic who can at a moment’s notice 
turn up his lights or turn them down, or surround them with green 
or red lamp chimneys, is no more to be depended upon for an opinion 
of Holman Hunt than a stage gasman is for an opinion of Turner. He 
has obviously no standard; no stable common measure; no tabular 
index, as it were, to gauge pictures or anything else. Besides, there is 
nothing new to be said from his point of view. He has long ago done 
his best on Mr. Holman Hunt, and his worst on the inflexible among 
his fellow-creatures. Bear with me, then, whilst I jealously preserve 
my normal] attitude, and record how the exhibition strikes me in this 
condition. 


1. The following portions of the art criticism of Bernard Shaw illustrate most of the points 
I have made in my article. The complete series is in my possession and I hope to have them 
published and made available, as they are not at = to the student and admirer of Shaw, 
as a valuable contribution to an understanding an 


appreciation of his art. 
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Here are two masterpieces: “The Light of the World” and “The 
Shadow of the Cross.” Before “The Light of the World” I am a child 
again. In my nonage, when my Evangelical parents and pastors told 
me, in Scriptural metaphor, of the light and the entering in, I used 
to think vaguely of the stable-lantern and the garden-door. Behold 
my childish conception realised—the man in the white garment; the 
stable-lantern (a madly expensive one, but a stable-lantern still); the 
garden-door; and the still night, with everybody in bed! It is astonish- 
ing that a grown-up man—a contemporary of Spencer, Comte, and 
Darwin—should have painted that; but there it is; and, whilst England 
is Evangelical and children are children, it must remain a treasure of 
English art, faithfully copied from a picture that every English child 
makes for itself and never quite forgets. As an antidote to the sentiment 
it inspires, I turn to “The Shadow of the Cross,” a picture which reflects 
no imagination of any human being, young or old; a destructive collision 
of realism with crude symbolism: a lean Syrian carpenter throwing 
the shadow of a god; an old Jewish house-wife ransacking the regalia 
of the Queen of Heaven; Vereschagin with hallucid intervals of 
Orcagna. How is one, without dislocation of every fibre, to preserve 
the normal attitude, with its insistent associations and prepossessions, 
in the face of all this? Better take refuge at once before the secular 
masterpiece, “Isabella and her Basil Pot.” 

“The ardency of Isabella’s nature,” says the catalogue, “seems to be 
expressed in the whole and single expression of her grief, and in the 
abandonment of her action”—seems to be expressed in the expression 
of her expression, in short. But what the normal spectator sees 
is a magnificently vigorous woman clasping in ecstasy a generously 
moulded vase, from which springs exuberantly a flourishing vegetable, 
its thick stalks strong with much sap. The joyousness of her abounding 
strength and the “abandonment of her action” almost make you dodge, 
lest she should give vent to her energy by throwing the vase at your 
head in irrepressible animal spirits. Grief, quotha? Nonsense! Every- 
thing in the picture, from the dry-eyed woman herself to the fresh 
morning light and the gorgeous draperies, cries, “Away with melan- 
choly!” There is only one pathetic picture in the room, and that is 
the poor scapegoat sinking, famished and weary, into the Dead Sea 
quicksand, and blinking at the setting sun with a goatishly vague 
prescience of his end. The catalogue expresses a doubt as to what is 
going to happen to him; but to a mind inflexibly normal, the half- 
buried camel-skeleton and other relics are conclusive. 

The facial expression of Mr. Holman Hunt's men and women is 
not so intelligible as that of his goats and sheep. In “The Awakened 
Conscience,” a lady—who, poor girl! is no lady—is struck with remorse 
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on hearing her companion sing “Oft in the stilly night.” The violent 
straining of her eyes and retraction of her lips from her teeth are 
certainly appropriate to a sudden and unendurable sting of some bitter 
memory. But they are equally appropriate to so many other causes of 
sudden agitation, that the story is told rather by the man’s attitude 
than by the woman’s face. The accessories are a record of house- 
furnishing in the pre-Morrisian stuffed bird and pierglass taste; and 
the man is not a masher, but an obsolete swell. A “Scene from The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona” contains an exquisite Julia and an ad- 
mirable Proteus; but Sylvia is unattractive, and almost as intensely 
misexpressive as a desperately conscientious amateur in a tableau 
vivant. In the “Scene from Measure for Measure,” Ferdinand un- 
deniably looks bothered; but the tame little nun beside him is not 
the terrible Isabella of Shakespeare. As Ferdinand’s cell has such a 
pretty look-out, and as he is allowed to keep a dainty mandoline—the 
pianoforte of the period—he is presumably a first class misdemeanant. 
Yet great stress is laid on the unclean condition of his thick hair. To 
allow a prisioner a mandoline, and deny him a wash, seems inconsistent 
enough to justify the introduction, in the painter's favourite vein of 
symbolism, of a bundle of red tape. 

The prodigious value imparted to all these pictures by sheer labour 
is acknowledged not less in the seriousness with which they are chal- 
lenged by some than in the enthusiasm with which they are accepted 
by others. Most of them are elaborated beyond the point at which 
elaboration ceases to be improvement in the eyes of the normal 
Londoner; but even he must admit the apparent solidity, the convincing 
power, and the vital glow of these pictures in comparison with the 
works which artists like M. Bouguereau manage to finish so highly 
in half as many months as Mr. Holman Hunt would spend years. The 
difference in the result is a tremendous practical rebuke to the doctrine 
of art for art’s sake. Mr. Holman Hunt, the catalogue tells us (it is a 
mine of instruction and amusement, that catalogue), painted “The 
Hireling Shepherd” “in rebuke of the sectarian vanities and vital 
negligences of the nation.” The seriousness of the painter's aim prob- 
ably did not bring a single Sandemanian into the fold of the Established 
Church, or induce one woman of fashion to give up tight-lacing (the 
most familiar form of “vital negligence”); but it is the secret of the 
perseverance and conscientiousness which has made this small picture 
one of the most extraordinary units of a collection that does not contain 
one square inch of commonplace handiwork. 


G. B. S. 
THE WORLD, March 24, 1886 
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Tue New GALLERY—THE KAKEMONOs IN BOND STREET. 


THe New GALLERY CONTAINS at present the cream of the year’s pic- 
tures. There is no denying now that Mr. Burne Jones has the power 
to change the character of an entire exhibition by contributing or with- 
holding his work. The Grosvenor, in losing him, has lost everything: 
the New Gallery, in gaining him, has gained everything. Yet his natural 
gifts are not so extravagant as this seems to imply. It would be easy 
to name painters wider in their range and quite as skilful with their 
hands. But they are venal, ambitious, time-serving, and consequently 
tiresome and vulgar. As to the “New English Art” reformers they are, 
for the most part, honest as well as adroit; but so far they have only 
advanced technically: they lack the constructive imagination to make 
pictures out of their studies. And so Mr. Burne Jones maintains his 
lead, and does not seem likely to lose it. Of his three chief works at 
the New Gallery, the “Tower of Brass” is made the best by the figure 
of Danae. The drapery, the hands, the pose of the beautiful head, are, 
no less than the face, charged with expression, that greatest quality in 
figure draughtsmanship. The Perseus pictures, fine as they are, are 
less real. The mere pleasure of drawing coils is no adequate excuse 
for representing the monster as a boa-constrictor in a blue mackintosh; 
and the picture in which he does not appear conveys irresistible sug- 
gestions of a village pump, with a lad manoeuvring round it for a 
glimpse of a young lady who for obvious reasons desires to remain 
unseen. It is disappointing to find that the least sincere pictures in 
the gallery are by Mr. Philip Burne Jones, who seems to have abandoned 
any designs he may have entertained of doing serious work as a painter. 
Mr. Richmond’s portrait of Miss Gladstone, an ingenious “composite” 
of the lady’s face and her father’s, is a masterpiece of audacious flattery, 
of which lucrative art Mr. Richmond has sent many other examples. 
His improvements in the shape of the female eye are surprisingly ef- 
fective, and can be adapted to all sitters. Mr. Strudwick, working by 
what Nicholas Rowe (“apologising for Shakespere”) called “a mere 
light of nature,” makes his mark, as usual, as the faultless painter—an 
aggravating character in some respects. It does not seem to be generally 
known that “Acrasia,” his subject, is a loose person in Spenser’s Faéry 
Queene. There is an air of Acrasia about Sir John Millais’s “Forlorn,” 
who ought surely to have been called “Abandoned.” She is an arrant 
pot-boiler as ever was painted: her upper lip dripping vermilion, and 
her ill-made flaunting theatrical red sleeves, are intolerable to contem- 
plate. Mr. Alma Tadema exhibits the first sketch of the “Feast of Roses.” 
The arrangement is more stagey and commonplace than in the finished 
picture. The flesh in his portraits is vitreous. Mrs. Stillman’s gift of 
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convincing story-telling—“Dante at Verona,” for example—grows more 
apparent as the flight of time proves that, in spite of her manipulative 
deficiencies, her pictures have the rare quality of being memorable. 
Mr. Watts’s “Angel of Death” is perhaps meant to be tender and con- 
soling. It is, in fact, ghastly and terrifying, like a child’s nightmare. 
People of the Gothic temperament, to whom death is a disagreeable 
subject, should not allude to it. As to Mr. Legros, he not only adds pain 
to death in his autopsical No. 64, but subtracts joy from life in his 
other pictures, and shows us, with a pessimistic care for which we owe 
him no thanks, the world as it appears to us in our worst fits of depres- 
sion. Mr. Spencer Stanhope, on the other hand, has taken the miserable 
subject of the Graiae, and made of it the best picture he has painted 
for a long time. The action of the blind old creatures reaching out to 
one another for the companionship of a touch is well conceived, and 
the lines of the groping arms are finely disposed. Miss Pickering has 
also done her best for the New Gallery; and Mr. T. M. Rooke in his 
“Savoyard Hospitality” rivals the laboriousness of Mr. Holman Hunt, 
who, by the bye, exhibits a portrait which is not generally admired. 
Mrs. Swynnerton’s rustics are so much ruddier than the cherry that 
Nature cries out for a more delicate palette in a lady’s hand. Many 
dressmakers’ dummies look as lifelike in their clothes as Miss Wardour 
does in Sir J. D. Linton’s portrait, elaborate as it is. Mr. E. A. Ward 
is far more human in his skillful little portraits of Mr. Burnand, Mr. 
John Morley, and especially of Mr. Henry Labouchere, to whose char- 
acteristic air of melancholy he has done uncompromising justice. Mr. 
Clausen’s old woman, in the shade and in the corner, is less happy 
than his Grosvenor ploughboy in the sun and in the open. Mr. Hallé 
has a “Paolo and Francesca”; and let it be said that he has often 
exhibited worse pictures. Mr. Costa’s curious habit of sitting down to 
paint in places where any one else would pass on prevents him from 
ever reaching the climax at which most other painters find themselves 
inspired; but no one would desire to see him assimilated to Messrs. 
Leader, Keeley Halswelle, Vicat Cole, and other popular exploiters of 
Cockney rurolatry. His follower, Mr. Corbett, sends a picture of “the 
orange light of widening morn,” which compares very advantageously 
with the forced and showy effects which some older hands have con- 
descended to of late. Much coarser work than this is Mr. William 
D’Urban’s “Ruined Choirs”; but there is a note of poetic promise in it. 
I must pass over the balcony, which contains some black and white of 
the highest orde:, as well as some clever painting by Miss Lisa Stillman 
and others. Mr. Walter Crane’s sketches and Miss Dorothy Tennant’s 
funny “Dead Mer-baby” are also in this region. 

The Kakemonos at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s, though hung three deep 
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(for kakemonos, being pictures on oblong strips of silk mounted map- 
wise on rollers, can be hung in this fashion ), do not comprise more than 
half the Ahrens collection. Any one who prefers the picture-buying 
method of investing money, and who can recognise a great artist’s hand 
by the lines and touches of his brush, without reference to his name 
and reputation, may here lay up stores of unearned increment for him- 
self by cheaply purchasing exquisite drawings of monkeys, carp, and 
what not by Sosen, Okio, and other first-rate masters, whilst the public 
are busy buying emphatic eagles and dolphins, very clever and ag- 
gressively Japanese, which can be turned out in Japan to-day in any 
quantity that the demand may make worth while. The best kakemonos 
in this collection are better than any that are likely to come into the 
market before their prices rise to something like their value; but the 
worst—which are by no means bad—are worth no more than is asked 
for them. The opportunity, in short, is only for those who know not 
only good from bad, but good from better and better from best. 


G. B. S. 
THE WORLD May 16, 1888 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


IT HAs BEEN for a long time past evident that first step towards making 
our picture-galleries endurable is to get rid of the pictures—the 
detestable pictures—the silly British pictures, the vicious foreign pic- 
tures, the venal popular pictures, the pigheaded academic pictures, 
signboards all of them of the wasted talent and perverted ambition 
of men who might have been passably useful as architects, engineers, 
potters, cabinet-makers, smiths, or bookbinders. But there comes an 
end to all things; and perhaps the beginning of the end of the easel- 
picture despotism is the appearance in the New Gallery of the handi- 
craftsman with his pots and pans, textiles and fictiles, and things in 
general that have some other use than to hang on a nail and collect 
bacteria. Here, for instance, is Mr. Cobden Sanderson, a gentleman of 
artistic instincts. Does Mr. Cobden Sanderson paint wooden portraits 
of his female relatives, and label them Juliet or Ophelia, according to 
the colour of their hair? No: he binds books, and makes them pleasant 
to look at, pleasant to handle, pleasant to open and shut, pleasant to 
possess, and as much of a delight as the outside of a book can be. Among 
the books he has bound are illuminated manuscripts written by William 
Morris. The largest is a history of one Flatneb, no doubt translated 
from the Icelandish; but it is by no means a superlative example of Mr. 
Morris’s skill in handwriting. The letters are more open and straggling 
than in his calligraphic masterpieces; and the decorative diagonal strokes 
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suggest the conventional representation of a shower, as affected by 
artists who design advertisements of mackintoshes. The smaller un- 
bound pages in the same case show better what Mr. Morris can do 
with his valuable time in his serious moments, when he is not diverting 
himself with wall-decoration, epic story-telling, revolutionary journal- 
ism and oratory, fishing and other frivolities of genius. From his factory 
he sends specimens of the familiar wall-papers and carpets; but the 
highest point in decorative manufacture is reached in his “arras” 
tapestries, and in a magical piece of stained-glass after a design by 
Mr. Burne Jones. Mr. Burne Jones, indeed, is even more prominent 
here than in the ordinary annual picture-show. In his designs for the 
mosaics of the American Church in Rome, which look oddly out of 
drawing as they hang, flat and unforeshortened, on the wall of the 
north gallery, the identification of the art of the pictorial draughtsman 
with that of the architect is so perfect that Mr. Burne Jones must be 
classed, not as a mere painter of a picture in the church, but as one 
of the veritable makers of the church itself. He also shows his skill 
as a domestic craftsman by a golden “cassone” or ark, with a picture 
in gesso of the Garden of the Hesperides. This ark is the most beautiful 
simple object in the exhibition. Not far from it is a superb set of plaster 
casts (No. 246) for frieze decoration, unique in quality of execution, 
by Mr. Philip Webb, the architect. Hard by it is a sketch in plaster for 
the frieze of the Cutlers’ Hall, by Mr. B. Creswick, a born sculptor. 
Mr. Walter Crane, as a cunning man of his hands, skilled in the 
manipulation of plastic materials, and a great designer and decorator, 
usually appears in a picture-gallery like a fish out of water; but among 
the arts and crafts he is in his element; and many persons will learn 
there for the first time what an able workman and genuinely construc- 
tive artist he is. His frieze illustrating Longfellow’s “Skeleton in Ar- 
mour,” his wall-decoration—one of the best in the exhibition—called 
“The Woodnotes,” and the cover designed by him for the Scottish Art 
Review, mark his wide range of production with brush and pencil; but 
if they were withdrawn from the galleries there would be enough work 
in plaster ard metal left to justify his reputation. Among the needle- 
workers, Miss May Morris is the only one who quite overcomes that 
consciousness of the horrible tediousness of the process which is the 
main drawback to a rational enjoyment of embroidery. She exhibits 
only her quieter achievements, all her great curtains covered with 
glowing fruit-forests having presumably been ravished across the ocean 
by the millionaire fanciers of the States. The Century Guild are 
naturally prominent at an exhibition which they have done much to 
render possible. The Hobby Horse is enshrined in one of the glass 
cases, showing the other magazines how attractive a printed page can 
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be made by simply setting up old-faced type “solid;” and Messrs. 
Herbert Horne, Selwyn Image, and Arthur Mackmurdo (for these 
are the Guild ) have handiwork of their own elsewhere in the exhibition. 
Mr. Lewis F. Day exhibits extensively; and his best work is, to say 
the least, very plausible. His design for The Woman’s World, admir- 
ably engraved by Mr. William Hooper, is a capital specimen of its 
kind. In the west gallery, beside the exhibits already mentioned, Mr. 
Tom Wardle’s handsome silk fabrics and Messrs. de Morgan’s clear, 
rich, and pleasantly splendacious tile-work are conspicuous. The 
stained-glass department is poor: but for the window by Messrs. 
Morris, and a well-put-together picture by Messrs. Guthrie, it would 
not be worth going up-stairs to see. No exhaustive description of the 
rest of the exhibition is either desirable or possible. Nearly everything 
there is interesting in its way. The whole gives some faint notion of 
what a magnificent show of the arts and crafts the shop-windows of 
London will be when the soil from which the arts and crafts spring 
is a little improved. 


G. B.S. 
THE WORLD, Oct. 3, 1888. 


Tue New Encuiso Art CLuB—MONET AT THE Gouprm. GALLERY. 


Tue New Encuisu Arr Cuuvs is a body not to be disparaged by any 
critic with a conscience. To give fair words safely and acceptably 
to the plausible venalities of the ordinary shows, and then to proclaim 
nothing but the faults of men who are deliberately damning them- 
selves from the dealer’s point of view in order to paint sincerely, is 
to sin against the light. These impressionables render us the ines- 
timable service of doing those things which the buyers do not want 
to be done and leaving undone those things which the buyers want to 
be done: consequently there are no commissions in them. Even when 
they create—as they will—a demand for truth of tone, outdoor light, 
and atmosphere in pictures, the profits are likely to go to clever wor- 
shippers of the jumping cat, who will steal their method ready made 
as soon as it is perfected and popular. 

A highly characteristic picture at the Club’s exhibition in the 
Egyptian Hall is Mr. Walter Sickert’s “Collins’s Music-Hall,” a success 
which is the reward of many failures. The chairman’s face and cigar will 
be recognised by every one as happy examples of impressionism, al- 
though there must be many people who can see a pin where Mr. Walter 
Sickert cannot see a tenpenny nail. It would save some misunder- 
standing if the members of the N.E.A.C. would visit Mr. Galton’s 
anthropometric laboratory at South Kensington, and ascertain, for pub- 
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lication in the catalogue, the number of inches at which they can read 
diamond print. The critics could do the same, and allow for the dif- 
ference in visual power in judging the impressions. Account should 
also be taken of how far off the artist saw his subject. At the right 
distance, which is about the width of the Thames at Cookham, Mr. 
Fred. Brown’s “Water Frolic” is truth itself. There is nothing revolu- 
tionary about Mr. S. J. Solomon’s portrait of Miss Berens: it might be 
the work of a member of the Society of British Artists. Mr. Sargent’s 
cleverness this year is overpowering. In “St. Martin’s Summer,” and 
especially in “A Morning Walk,” which out-Monets Monet in his best 
qualities as a figure-painter, Mr. Sargent shows how to do it as con- 
clusively as Mr. Wilson Steer, in his “Head of a Young Girl,” shows how 
not to do it. Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s “Bridge” suffers from a want of 
freshness, with a suspicion of Mr. Yeend King’s metallic mechanical 
manner, which is new in his work. The flower-pieces are a welcome 
relief to the usual florists’ samples, Mrs. F. E. James’s touch in water- 
colour giving the blush and crumple of a roseleaf to perfection, whilst 
Mr. J. Patterson’s “Azalea” is a good example of distinctively “New 
English” flower-painting. Mr. Norman Garstin has found in a railway 
waiting-room at night a combination of lights—gaslight, firelight, and 
starlight—which he has managed to get on his canvas without any 
of the blur which mars the completeness of Mr. Bernhard Sickert's 
forge and Mr. James Guthrie’s ropewalk. The conventionally uncon- 
ventional pictures—and this is the most exasperating sort of conven- 
tionality—include Mr. Roussel’s “Evening in June,” which is like a 
spiritualistic drawing; a portrait by Mr. Greiffenhagen; Mr. Sidney 
Starr's portrait of Mr. Raffalovich; and even Mr. E. A. Walton’s land- 
scape, laboriously studied from Nature at first hand as it evidently is. 
There is nothing new to be said of the work of Mr. Anderson Hague, 
Mr. Clausen, Mr. Whistler, and Mr. Hubert Vos. Mrs. Ayrton’s two 
pictures show considerable skill; and Mr. Scott Tuke has made an 
attempt, very nearly but not quite successful, to vanquish the old 
difficulty of painting flesh amid the greenery of a sunlit orchard. 

In acknowledging the hospitality of the New English Art Club on 
press-day, may a critic be permitted to suggest that on such occasions 
the highest duty of the host is to stay away! A secretary to examine 
credentials, and a policeman to see that the critics do not steal the 
pictures or assault one another, may justifiably be on the premises; 
but the presence of artists is indefensible. At the Egyptian Hall on 
Thursday they were in such numbers as to be in the way physically 
as well as morally. The free discussions by which critical acquaintances 
occasionally help each other in their work under less embarassing 
circumstances were, of course, out of the question. 
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Allusion has been made above to Claude Monet. Those who admire 
him should go to the Goupil Gallery, where twenty pictures of his 
have a room all to themselves. It is possible that some who visit that 
room will consider themselves the victims of a practical joke; for 
Monet's pictures are not what the British gallery-goer is accustomed to. 
But nobody with more than half an eye will need more than a glance 
at the superb “Mediterranean: Vent de Mistral” to convince him that 
Monet, his apparently extravagant violets and poppy reds notwith- 
standing, is one of the most vividly faithful landscapists living. In the 
“Thaw at Argenteuil,” cold and sloppy, and the “Moulin d’Orgemont,” 
bathed in hot sleepy sunlight given quite newly and truly in a gray 
tone, his independence of the more startling resources of his palette 
is proved. In the two pictures described as “Prairie and Figures” his 
inferiority to Mr. Sargent in dealing with figures is very marked. 

Messrs. Dickinson and Foster, of 114 New Bond Street, take friendly 
exception to my remark 4 propos of their Alken Exhibition, that Henry 
Alken was no artist. If not, what was he? they ask. If so, I retort, what 
was Leech? The only parallel case to Alken’s that I can recall just 
now is Verestchagin’s. I may be asked, If Verestchagin is not an artist, 
what is he? and I retort again, If Verestchagin is an artist, what is Mr. 
Burne Jones? There is a difference in kind between Alken’s work and 
Leech’s, Verestchagin’s and Burne Jones's. It does not make Alken’s 
work or Verestchagin’s less worth seeing: in fact, I am half inclined 
to maintain the contrary; but the difference is there, nevertheless, and 
in my capacity of critic I only exist to point out such things. 


G. B.S. 
THE WORLD, April 24, 1889. 








SHAW AND AMERICA 


WHEN A MAN is occasionally and crudely insulted by an ordinary 
person, he is justly indignant, but when he is persistently, ingeniously 
and brilliantly insulted over a period of 50 years by a person of un- 
doubted genious—he is subtly flattered. Americans have been so 
flattered by Shaw. 

We Americans may also take satisfaction in the thought that we 
have been insulted for our own good. During the many years that 
Shaw praised the Russians and criticised us, we could not but feel 
that he was talking to us rather than to the Russians. We relished the 
compliment, and gave him unprecedented space in our newspapers. 

To be sure, it was perfectly clear that we were a mere convenience 
in Shaw’s theology. After the depression, he made us a symbol of 
capitalism as he made the Russians a symbol of socialism. Conse- 
quently, by the necessity of logic, we had to plunge from catastrophe 
to catastrophe, while the Russians ascended from success to success. 
But as a practical people we realize that theology has very little to 
do with life. We have listened—and admired his powers of reasoning. 

Did Shaw say anything very important about the United States? 
Or perhaps I should ask, did he consider us important enough to merit 
a full exertion of his faculty? Perhaps not. At least we may comfort 
ourselves with the thought that he abused us more perspicaciously than 
he praised the Russians. In The Political Madhouse in America and 
Nearer Home he gave Shavian point and elegance to some old and on 
the whole warranted censure. In Hector Malone, Jr., in Man and 
Superman, he drew, with much wit, a rather old fashioned portrait 
of a rather old fashioned American. But with regret and humility I 
must acknowledge that we Americans have not been so brilliantly, 
instructively, and profoundly insulted by Shaw as have the English. 
Malone in Man and Superman, the American ambassador in The Apple 
Cart, Captain Kearney in Captain Brassbound’s Conversion will not 
stand for a moment beside Britannius, Broadbent, Lady Brit, and many 
others. Nobody says about Americans anything nearly so remarkable as 
what Napoleon, in The Man of Destiny, says about Englishmen. 

Altogether, I should say that Shaw’s criticism of the United States, 
delightful and pointed as it is, is not among his greatest achievements. 
Aldous Huxley’s projection of the United States into the future, in 
Brave New World, represents, I think, a better grasp of the American 
scene. 
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Fundamentally, Shaw was a little impatient with us. He wanted 
us to grow up faster. And on the one occasion he was disposed to take 
us very seriously—at the Peace Conference in 1919—he was bitterly 
disappointed in President Woodrow Wilson. Having lived through 
further peace conferences since then, perhaps we may say that almost 
anybody would be disappointed with almost anybody at such a time. 

But the essential thing to say on this subject is that Shaw is a major 
English classic, and therefore a major American classic. For us, as 
for the English, he represents the firmest stage tradition after Shake- 
speare. In fact, Shaw criticism, Shaw research and Shaw scholarship 
have become nearly as voluminous and bewildering as Shakespearian. 
The popular revolutionary of fifty years ago has suffered a final irony 
of fame, and become a quiet focus of anxious academic interest. Like 
the mastodon and the anopholes mosquito, he is frequently a subject 
of discussion in learned societies. He is a part of the American college 
curriculum. The intellectual assembly line of Ph.D. theses is turning 
our yearly a surprising amount of material on Shaw, a good deal of 
which is perhaps rather fittingly stored away microscopically in micro- 
film, but some of which—truth and patriotism enable me to assert— 
is illuminating and valuable. 

Finally, Shaw has become as respectable in the United States as 
Socrates or Moliére. Since Shaw himself has done them full justice 
in Saint Joan, I shall not attempt to explain the paradoxes of cannoniza- 
tion. Sufficient to say, that the rock-ribbed Republican no longer ex- 
plodes when he hears Shaw’s name mentioned. He merely shakes 
his head and groans—and goes to Man and Superman at his wife's 
command. I have myself lived to witness such miracles. 


Wru1aAM Irvine 








THE METAMORPHOSES OF 
THE SHAW REVIEW 


Buivetin NuMBER OnE of the newly-founded (1950) Shaw Society of 
America appeared in February, 1951. It was a modest affair of eight 
pages, but represented much spadework on the part of the editor, Wil- 
liam D. Chase of the Flint (Mich.) Journal. On the first page was a 
message from GBS, written just a few months before he died in Novem- 
ber, 1950. Inside were comments of an elegiac turn, and news of 
Shavian interest. The second issue took on the dignity of “Volume 1, 
Number 2,” and added some pages of articles and a continuing current 
bibliography of Shaviana. By Number Three the journal had definitely 
grown from Society organ to become The Shaw Bulletin, and contained 
valuable pieces on Shaw letters and manuscripts, a critique of Buoyant 
Billions by Felix Grendon, and other articles.. 

By 1953 the journal was well lainched—so well that some issues are 
now rare enough—and in enough demand—to rank as collector's items. 
Such, for example, as Number Four, which featured “Dickens and 
Shaw,” by Edgar Johnson, biographer of Boz; or Number Five, which 
contained Carl J. Weber's revealing “A Talk with Bernard Shaw.” The 
fifth issue (May, 1954) announced the transfer of editorial reins to Dan 
H. Laurence of Hofstra College, and the intended publication of The 
Shaw Bulletin on a regular three-a-year basis (January, May and Sep- 
tember )—a schedule still followed in the journal’s latest metamorphosis. 
Later issues in the first volume featured several exciting items in Shavian 
scholarship—a series on the Blanco Posnet controversy, including little- 
known pieces by Shaw, Yeats and Joyce; two articles by Archibald 
Henderson anticipating his third biography of Shaw; Frank Scully's 
revelation of his ghosting of Frank Harris’s Shaw biography; and Mr. 
Laurence’s article demonstrating the completeness of Shaw’s last 
“unfinished” playlet, Why She Would Not. However with the onset of 
Mr. Laurence’s long illness in 1955,1 the journal suspended publication 
temporarily. 

Publication was resumed in 1956 when the present editor transferred 
the editorial address to The Pennsylvania State University. The first 
issue emanating from University Park (I, 10) contained a much-quoted- 
from essay by librettist Alan Jay Lerner on the making of My Fair Lady 
from Pygmalion.? Volume II began in 1957 (and ends with the current 





1. He is now active again, as the pages of this issue of Modern Drama elsewhere indicate. 
2. First presented as a speech to a Shaw Society of America meeting in New York City. 
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issue ), the second number notable for an eightieth birthday salute to 
Shaw’s authorized biographer, Archibald Henderson, by Brooks Atkin- 
son and an exhaustive bibliography of Hendersonian writings on the 
modern drama by Lucile Kelling. Also prominent was an exhibit in 
evidence that the journal did not intend to be or to become an apologist 
for, or panegyrist of, Bernard Shaw—in an outspoken article by the 
rarely printed (in America) Henry Miller. Later tables of contents 
listed “Romain Rolland and George Bernard Shaw,” “Shaw and Restora- 
tion Comedy,” a symposium on “Ideas and the Theatre,” and “Saint Joan 
and Motion Picture Censorship.” By the end of 1957, the Pennsylvania 
State University Press (setting an enlightened and challenging prece- 
dent for the academic press ) had become co-publisher—with The Shaw 
Society of America—of the journal, a step which has led to continued 
expansion in size and coverage, and (in 1959) a format face-lifting, 
coupled with name change to The Shaw Review. The present title, with 
which the journal opens Volume III in 1960, indicates an ability to 
publish articles of greater length and scope than heretofore, and the 
intention to focus not only upon GBS, but also upon the individuals in 
each generation of his continued creativity upon whom his impact was 
felt, and, in turn, who had some effect upon his own thought and work. 
Past articles in Volume II on Granville Barker and Edward Garnett 
have already indicated this trend. 

Bernard Shaw is, of course, the core of the journal; thus special issues 
from time to time will feature particular aspects of his work. The present 
one (September, 1959) focuses upon the largely neglected and little- 
esteemed later plays. A 1960 issue will present three perspectives on 
Caesar and Cleopatra, as well as a diverting piece of theater history. 
Recent issues have also featured important documents of Shavian 
theater history long rare and unavailable to scholars, such as the 
speeches at the Vedrenne-Barker (Court Theatre) testimonial dinner. 
Others will be forthcoming in 1960 and beyond. The “Continuing 
Check-list of Shaviana,” now compiled by The Shaw Review Bibliogra- 
pher, C. A. Carpenter, Jr., of Cornell, records world-wide interest in 
Shaw as evidenced in print and in thesis. Increasing in comprehensive- 
ness, this vital department in itself testifies in the affirmative to the 
inevitable question: “Is there need for a Shaw Review?” A journal 
looking at literature and theater and other aspects of modern life as they 
have been affected by the many-sided Irishman, who seems to have been 
—among other things—the greatest dramatist since Shakespeare, has a 
place in print, even if we do not agree with H. L. Mencken, who once 
(in the greater wisdom of his youth) pontificated exuberantly: “Even 
the worst of Shaw is well worth study.” 


STANLEY WEINTRAUB 











SHAW’S “BIOGRAPHER-IN-CHIEF” 


OnE DAY IN 1903, a young mathematics student at the University of 
Chicago received an invitation to see an amateur performance at the 
Studebaker Theater. The play, entitled significantly, You Never Cana 
Tell, was the work of an Irish dramatist, then comparatively unknown, 
named Bernard Shaw. The young researcher, engrossed in the 
“Twenty-seven Lines upon the Cubic Surface,” though well versed in 
literature and the theater, had hardly heard of this Irish author. 
Overcoming his reluctance to run the risk of wasting an evening, he 
decided to attend. The play thrilled and enthralled him; he experi- 
enced a feeling of “being immersed in a shower bath of cosmic rays.” 
Never again was his life to be the same.! 

It was characteristic of young Archibald Henderson to enter assidu- 
ously on a study of his “discovery.” He found that the Chicago 
publishing house, the H. §. Stone and Company, led by two recent 
Harvard graduates, had issued Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant in two 
volumes (1898); Three Plays for Puritans (1901); two novels, Love 
Among the Artists (1900) and Cashel Byron’s Profession (1901); and 
a book of music criticism, The Perfect Wagnerite (1899). He turned 
up several others of Shaw’s works that had appeared under Ameri- 
can imprints.? Several months of study in his spare time convinced 
Henderson that Shaw was a neglected genius. “I burned with indigna- 
tion over the neglect of this unappreciated and undiscovered genius,” 
he has recalled, “and resolved to set the world right in the matter.” 
He decided to propose himself as Shaw’s biographer. When in the 
late spring of 1904 he conveyed his intention in a letter, he hardly felt 
confident of a reply. But the reply came in the form of a long letter 
outlining the main sources and mentioning the difficulties of a biog- 
raphy of Shaw. This answer led to further questions from Henderson 
and, after months of delay, to another reply. On January 11, 1905, 
Shaw wrote on a post card: “If this business is to come off, we may 
as well do it thoroughly. Have you a spare photograph of yourself. 
I should very much like to see you. Failing that, your picture would 
be a help.” 

A few days later there arrived in Henderson’s home in the village 
of Chapel Hill, North Carolina, probably the most remarkable letter 
in the history of literature. It ran to approximately 12,500 words, fifty- 





1. Henderson, Archibald, George Bernard Shaw: Man of «1 Century, New York, 1956. 
xiii-xiv; Bernard Shaw, Playboy and Prophet, New York, 1932, In I 





shall designate these books, respectively as Man of the Century ad Playboy and Prophet. 
2. Man of the Century, xv. 
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four typewriter-size pages written in Shaw's small handwriting in 
purple ink. He had begun it January 3 and completed it January 17, 
1905. Of this unique letter, Henderson has commented: 
It led to my becoming Shaw’s authorized biographer. I was 
awed by the vistas of vast backgrounds revealed by Shaw’s volu- 
minous reminiscences. After voicing my measureless debt of 
gratitude for this rich treasure of reminiscence, I urged my lack 
of experience in literary criticism and biography as a convincing 
reason for carrying out my original plan of writing only a brief 
interpretation of his life and writings, rather than a huge, full- 
length biography.’ 
In another letter, dated February 10, 1905, Shaw advised his student 
“to keep on the lines of Boswell’s Johnson and Lockhart’s Scott, not to 
mention Plutarch.” “Thanks for the portrait,” he added. “You seem 
to be the man for the job.”* Later, Shaw mentioned Gibbon as another 
writer whom Henderson should emulate.® 

It was not until June, 1907, after much urging from Shaw, that the 
aspiring biographer made his first trip to London. Mark Twain hap- 
pened to be a fellow passenger on the Minneapolis (he was en route 
to Oxford University to receive his honorary degree), and Henderson 
was not one to miss an opportunity of making this celebrity's acquaint- 
ance. It chanced that an article by Henderson on Shaw and parts of 
Twain’s Autobiography appeared in the current (June, 1907) issue of 
The North American Review. One morning after breakfast the great 
humorist met Henderson on deck and asked him if he were the Archi- 
bald Henderson whose name was signed to the article. Admitting that 
he was, young Henderson hoped and expected to receive words of 
praise from the master. But that was not to be. With “a gleam of 
diabolic mischief” in his eyes, Twain poured gallons of sarcasm on the 
head of the writer whose vocabulary of “fine words, splendid words, 
magnificent words” Twain pretended to admire. A crowd gathered 
to hear the “attack,” and the old humorist was determined not to dis- 
appoint them. “I read the article through a second time,” he declared 
with mock-earnestness, “and carefully underscored—for future refer- 
ence—all the words I had never seen before. So greatly impressed 
was I with the beauty and rarity of these words that I attempted to 
memorize them all. And I want to promise you now that if ever, in 
the course of my literary career, I get a chance to use any of those 
words, I certainly will run them in.” The lesson, never to be forgotten, 
burned into the mind of the young writer, who, like almost all literary 
tyros “had fallen in love with language and could not resist the tempta- 
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tion to use unusual, sonorous and recondite words.”® Henderson did 
not let Twain’s well-intentioned ridicule destroy a budding relation- 
ship which was to result in a correspondence between the two men 
and later a visit to Stormfield.” 

Meanwhile, when the Minneapolis docked and the passengers took 
the boat train, Henderson, spotting Shaw in the waiting crowd at 
St. Pancras Station, eagerly introduced the two great men. Then the 
introducer stood back expecting an explosion. Reporters gathered 
around with pencils poised. But nothing happened. After an exchange 
of small talk between the two, Shaw said to Twain, “You have your 
luggage to look after: Don’t mind us.” Shaw and Henderson went 
their way, and Twain went his.® 

This first visit with Shaw was of great importance to the young 
biographer, for it cemented a friendship with both the Shaws—a 
relationship which only death could end. After sizing up his man, 
Shaw quite characteristically said to him: 

I authorize you, in the only rational sense of the term: I will 
supply you with abundant information and materials, essential 
facts you can learn from no one else; undertake to see that you 
make no errors of fact; and leave you entirely untrammeled re- 
garding opinion and interpretation; and promise to revise your 
manuscript both in manuscript and proof. Thus you become my 
authorized biographer—the Grand Panjandrum; and there shall 
never be another. 

“That gentlemen’s agreement,” said Henderson, “was faithfully 
kept.”® The two men became more than subject and biographer; they 
became close friends. For more than forty years this friendship en- 
dured despite inevitable disagreements and verbal battles. 

Why did Shaw decide to let a University of North Carolina mathe- 
matics instructor become (to use Shaw’s own term) his “Biographer- 
in-Chief”’? Asked this question in 1911, Shaw replied: “Simply and 
solely because he went at the job. He took it into his head to do it, 
and when he starts a thing of this sort, there’s no getting him away 
from it.”!° Henderson himself explained it partly on the grounds of 
Shaw’s resentment for “the boycotting by the English press of his 
strenuous activities as a Socialist over a long period of time. Not 
having attended any university, he seemed to be particularly pleased 
to have his biography written by a college professor, even one whose 
field was mathematics; and by an American, rather than by a citizen 


Hood, Samuel Stevens, ed., Archibald Henderson, de New Crichton, New York, 1949, 
204— $506. Hereafter I shall refer to this book as The New Cricht 
Henderson wrote a biography of Mark Twain which S: published in 1911, a year before 
Albert - low Paine’s three- oe! ife appeared. 
8. e New Crichton, 214-215 
9. Man of the Century, xxii. 
10. From an interview in The Observer (London), February 12, 1911. 
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of his adopted country which, through its press, had treated him so 
cavalierly.”14 

Yet none of these facts can fully explain the long and prodigiously 
fruitful relationship which grew between Shaw and his authorized 
biographer. The explanation also is to be found in large part, I believe, 
in Henderson’s attainments as a scholar, citizen, and writer. Further- 
more, the charm of a Southern gentleman, tall, sharp-eyed, quick- 
witted, who could converse on a wide range of subjects impressed 
itself indelibly on Shaw’s mind from the time of their first meeting. 

Born in Salisbury, North Carolina, June 17, 1877, Henderson’s he- 
reditary roots ran deep in the past of America and the South. Thomas 
Henderson, the first of the clan to come to these shores, arrived at 
Jamestown before the Mayflower landed at Plymouth Rock. Colonel 
Richard Henderson, great-great-grandfather of Archibald, served as 
president of the Transylvania Company. A leading jurist of his day, 
he was closely associated with Daniel Boone in opening up Kentucky 
and the Middle West. Theodore Roosevelt, in The Winning of the 
West, says that if it had not been for Henderson and Boone, “it is most 
unlikely that this land would have been settled at all until after the 
Revolutionary War, and then, perhaps, it might have been British 
soil.”!2 

Among other antecedents of Archibald Henderson are a great-grand- 
father whom John Marshall called “one of the very great lawyers of 
his time”; the first governor of the state of Texas, who had served as 
ambassador to England and France from the Republic of Texas; and 
the Comptroller of the United States Treasury under Washington, 
Adams and Jefferson. An ancestress, Elizabeth Maxwell Steel, gained 
fame when she aided the Revolutionary cause by giving all her savings 
to General Nathaniel Greene in his extremity of need during the War. 
On both his maternal and paternal side Archibald Henderson is de- 
scended from John Wallis (1616-1703), the illustrious English mathe- 
matician and logician.’* 

But if Henderson was fortunate in his heredity, he was no less lucky 
in his environment. He grew up in a home that was mentally stimu- 
lating. His father, John Steele Henderson, a distinguished lawyer and 
churchman, headed the North Carolina delegation in the national 
House of Representatives for ten years. He put through Congress a 
bill which provided the first appropriation for the Rural Free Delivery 
of mail, a cause near his heart. 

The son was educated till his early teens mainly by his grandmother, 
who helped him develop an avid love of reading. For a few years he 





1l. Man of the Century, xxii. 

12. Roosevelt, Theodore, The Winning of the West, New York, 1908, II, 49. 

13. Markham, Edwin, “Archibald Henderson,” Sewanee Review, XXVI, October, 1918, 469; 
The New Crichton, 144-145. 
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attended private schools before entering the University of North Caro- 
lina at the age of seventeen. As a student, he won distinction in 
literature, philosophy, and the sciences, particularly mathematics, 
graduating at the head of his class. 

Receiving an appointment as instructor in mathematics at his alma 
mater, he settled in the village of Chapel Hill for a career of self- 
development and achievement in science, literature, philosophy and 
history. He won two Ph.D. degrees—one at North Carolina and the 
other at the University of Chicago. His interest in Shaw by no means 
replaced his studies in other subjects. In 1911 Cambridge University 
in England published his treatise, The Twenty-seven Lines on the 
Cubic Surface, which won him recognition at Oxford and Cambridge 
as well as in Denmark, Italy, and Japan. The bibliography of his 
magazine contributions on scientific subjects numbers approximately 
fifty. Besides, he has given many papers and addresses before mathe- 
matical, scientific and educational societies, state and national. 
Through his interest in Relativity, he became a personal acquaintance 
of Einstein with whom he once was a fellow-student in Berlin. Dr. 
Henderson served as teacher and chairman in the Mathematics Depart- 
ment at North Carolina till his retirement in 1948. 

Hardly less engrossing than his scientific pursuits has been Archibald 
Henderson’s passion for history. He has published in the past fifty 
years hundreds of articles dealing mainly with the westward expansion 
of America during the Eighteenth Century, particularly in the South. 
Probably his most important historical book is The Conquest of the Old 
Southwest (1920). Prof. R. S. Cotterill refers to this work as a pioneer 
writing and credits its author with discovering “the South in the same 
sense that Frederick J. Turner discovered the West.”!* Another 
estimable contribution to American history is the two-volume North 
Carolina: The Old North State and the New (1941), which won the 
approval of Charles A. Beard: “Mr. Henderson has brought nearer the 
day when the comprehensive history of American civilization is to be 
written and has made a contribution showing how it should be 
written.”!> At present Dr. Henderson is at work on a book-length 
manuscript entitled “Transylvania: A Cast for Empire.” 

Beyond his writing, he has taken an active part in organizations 
whose purpose is to promote the study of the history of his beloved 
region. For example, in 1945 he revived the North Carolina Historical 
Society, a casualty of the 1861-65 War, and has since been a leader in 
its councils. Douglas Southall Freeman, Lee’s biographer, once said 





14. The New Crichton, 118-119. 
15. Dr. Beard’s review appears in The Virginia Quarterly Review, Autumn, 1941. It is quoted 
in The New Crichton, 75. 
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of Henderson, “He is doing as much as any single man in the South 
today to lay the foundations of a sincere and stimulating culture.”!* 

Still further evidence of the Baconian scope of this scholar-citizen 
shows in his studies of non-Shavian drama and literature. Even before 
writing a line about Shaw, he published two articles on Maeterlinck.’” 
Besides these and a number of essays on Shaw, he published between 
1902 and 1912 magazine pieces on Ibsen, Hauptmann, Stephen Phillips, 
Rostand, Wilde, and Schnitzler. These articles show a close and careful 
reading of the playwrights’ works, for he entered with characteristic 
energy upon his studies of modern drama. In fact, he was familiar with 
the older drama, too, from the ancient Greeks, through Shakespeare, 
Moliére, the two Dumas, and Hugo."* 

In his book Interpreters of Life, and the Modern Spirit (1911), he 
included his studies of Ibsen, Shaw, and Maeterlinck. Here the author 
was attempting to achieve what he regarded as “imaginative interpreta- 
tion,” a kind of writing which had become, as he said, somewhat out- 
moded in a time when critics generally sought the fullest possible 
expression of themselves and “fancy, fantasy, caprice and paradox are 
usurping the roles of scholarship, realistic valuation and the historic 
sense.” Of one chapter in this volume Maeterlinck wrote, “It is one of 
the most sagacious, most acute, and most penetrating essays in the 
entire modern movement.”?® 

As the years passed, Henderson wrote more than seventy-five 
literary essays on subjects other than Shaw. Authors on whose lives 
and vrcrks he based his articles include Mark Twain, on whom he 
wrote er ough to produce the book already alluded to; Tolstoy, George 
Meredith, Holbrook Jackson, and Emile Boutroux. To O. Henry, 
Thomas Wolfe, and “Christian Reid” he has devoted special attention 
because of their North Carolina origins. 

Aside from his books on Shaw, with which I shall deal in later 
paragraphs, Henderson’s two full-length studies of modern drama are 
European Dramatists (1913) and The Changing Drama (1914). The 
first of these volumes contains essays on Strindberg, Ibsen, Maeterlinck, 
Wilde, Shaw, and Granville Barker. The Strindberg critique was the 
only new one; the Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Wilde and Shaw essays were 
reprinted from Interpreters of Life, and the Modern Spirit. The 
author’s acknowledgment of editors’ permission to reproduce parts of 
published essays indicates how widely his writings had appeared in 
print: Deutsche Revue (Stuttgart and Berlin), Mercure de France 





16. The New Crichton, 89. 

17. “Maurice Maeterlinck and the Drama of Suggestion,” The North Carolina University 
Magazine, XXXII, May, 1902, 239-252 and “Maurice Maeterlinck as a Dramatic Artist,” The 
Sewanee Review, XII, April, 1904, 207-216. 

18. The New Crichton, 12. 
19. McCoy, George William, Archibald Henderson, Artist and Scientist, n.p., 1930, 10, 17. 
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(Paris), La Société Nouvelle (Ghent and Paris), Finsk Tidskrift 
(Helsingfors), Illustreret Tidende (Stockholm), and in the United 
States, The Atlantic Monthly, The Arena, The North American Review, 
The Bookman, and the Sewanee Review. Reviewing European Drama- 
tists today, one is struck by the fact that the passing forty-six years have 
not appreciably diminished its value. The essays on Strindberg and 
Ibsen are especially rich in idea, fact, and suggestion. Before writing 
these studies, Henderson went to Scandinavia, met Ibsen’s widow, and 
utilized records never before consulted. Certainly no student of mod- 
ern plays and their makers can afford to ignore European Dramatists. 

Likewise indispensable is The Changing Drama. In the Introduc- 
tion the author of this book indicates something of its theme and spirit: 


For this great spiritual drama of today is warp and woof of the 
fabric of modern life. At the door of all our hearts knocks this new 
drama of pity and revolt: pity for the lot of those less favored 
than ourselves, revolt against the injustices of the social order. . . . 
The drama of our era has plaved a pre-eminent role in stirring us 
to the assertion of individual freedom, awakening our sense of 
social obligation, and holding the balance true between our indi- 
vidual rights and our social duties.”° 


Still another way in which Archibald Henderson has served the 
cause of modern drama is his association with the Carolina Play- 
makers, the historic little theater group on the campus at Chapel Hill. 
When the distinguished director, Frederick H. Koch, came to found 
the Playmakers in 1918-19, he said to Dr. Henderson, “You know, you 
are the only man in the University of North Carolina I had ever heard 
of before coming to Chapel Hill!” Koch had used The Changing 
Drama when teaching at the University of North Dakota. Likewise, 
Professor Koch’s successor as leader of the Carolina Playmakers, 
Samuel Selden, had conned European Dramatists while a technical 
assistant in the old Provincetown Playhouse so that when he began his 
work at Chapel Hill, he was delighted to learn that the author was a 
resident of the village. 

In the work of the Playmakers, Henderson took an active part from 
the beginning of the organization. He wrote articles about the work 
of the little theater, especially about its endeavors in folk drama, 
besides editing and introducing the book about the Playmakers, 
Pioneering a People’s Theatre (1945). He spoke to Playmaker classes 
about drama; he served on committees, and stood ready with his 
counsel in administrative matters. Professor Selden referred to the 
Henderson lecture on Bernard Shaw in Modern Drama Seminar as “an 
annual event.”*! 





20. Henderson, Archibald, The Changing Drama, New York, 1914, vii-—viii. 
21. The New Crichton, 31-36. 
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The breadth of Henderson’s activities has won him a reputation as a 
kind of twentieth-century Man of the Renaissance. This idea consti- 
tutes the theme of the little volume, edited by the late Samuel Stevens 
Hood, Archibald Henderson, The New Crichton.” 

Shaw said he was glad to be “one of the diversions of a mathemati- 
cian.” That “diversion” has led to the writing of five books devoted 
entirely to Shaw, an equal number dealing partly with him, and 
between seventy-five and a hundred articles on the subject. Surely no 
other biographer has written so much on a writer of recent times. 

George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Works (1911) is the first of the 
three separate full-length biographies. In more than five hundred well- 
documented pages, the young biographer presented the many-sided 
career of his subject, who was then fifty-five years old. 

More than twenty years later Shaw wrote: 

Professor Henderson’s first biography in 1911 did me a signal 
service. Up to that time I was the victim of half a dozen reputa- 
tions which seemed to be hopelessly insulated from one another. 

. .. It was Henderson who effected the synthesis. . . . I became an 

individual where I had not been even a species: I had only been 

odds and ends. Henderson collected me, and thereby advanced 
my standing very materially.?* 

Years passed. World War I came and went, “revolutionizing the 
world and transforming Shaw into a would-be statesman-at-large for 
the cosmos.” New books, new plays produced a “new Shaw” which 
“threw the old Shaw out of focus.” An extension of the 1911 volume 
would not suffice; a new biography was called for.2* So it was that 
Henderson wrote Bernard Shaw, Playboy and Prophet (1932). 

The dropping of the name “George” from the title of this book has 
an interesting history. On the proof sheets of one of the illustrations of 
Playboy and Prophet, Shaw wrote: “Why all these Georges? I loathe 
being Georged. Please immortalize me as Bernard Shaw, or even 
G.B.S. but NOT as Jorge [sic] Bernard Shaw, a detestable phrase. It 
doesn’t sing.” 

Playboy and Prophet is an improvement over The Man and His 
Works. Aside from the additional data it presents, it is more skilled in 
style and more mature in interpretation. More than in the earlier work, 
Henderson here makes his reader aware of Shaw’s weaknesses as well 
as his merits and of the tensions between the two. 

In the meantime Henderson had published two other books on 
Shaw: Table Talk of G.B.S. (1925) and Is Bernard Shaw a Dramatist? 
(1929). The first of these, subtitled Conversations on Things in Gen- 








22. See footnote 6. Prof. John Van Begnen, of Southern Appalachian Teach College, is 
in the final stages of writing a full-length biography of Henderson. 

23. er from Shaw to A. J. Buttitta, Chapel Hill, N. C., May 12, 1932. It is reproduced 
in its entirety in The New Crichton, between pages 78 and 79. 

24. Playboy and Prophet, 797. 
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eral Between Shaw and His Biographer, reveals the brilliant mind of 
the questioner as well as the characteristic wit and penetration of the 
answerer. I find the first of the interviews particularly valuable in its 
revelation of the serious Shaw. The second title is a thin volume sub- 
titled A Scientific, But Imaginary Symposium in the Neo-Socratic 
Manner. 

Far and away the most important book of Henderson’s is the third of 
the long biographies, Bernard Shaw, Man of the Century (1956). Once 
again the author has written no mere continuation or revision of his 
preceding work. The new book is larger and richer in Shaw letters 
and documents than either of the other two volumes. In telling, for 
example, of Shaw’s relations with the Fabians, the biographer makes 
fullest use of the copious correspondence exchanged between the piay- 
wright and the Webbs. The Appendix on “Shaw Around the World” 
by Lucile Kelling (Mrs. Archibald Henderson ), listing performances of 
Shaw’s plays in many cities of various nations, is an important contri- 
bution. Man of the Century is truly a definitive Life, not likely to be 
superseded. If the author’s enthusiasm for his subject verges at times 
on hero-worship—an attribute much out of fashion these days—he can 
be forgiven in viev. of the vast amount of data he has recorded as no 
one else has been or ever can be in a position to do. 

In addition to all his writing, Henderson first suggested and helped 
to found the Shaw Society of America, whose lively Bulletin (recently 
re-christened The Shaw Review) has made and continues to make 
significant contributions to Shaviana. 

In recognition of his monumental studies of Shaw, Archibald Hen- 
derson received notification on his seventy-fifth birthday of his election 
as a Fellow in the Royal Society of Literature of the United Kingdom. 
He has received honor in his own country, too; but probably no other 
distinction was as gratifying as that which came to him when Bernard 
Shaw wrote, “You are a genius because you are somehow susceptible 
to the differentiating traits of your subject.” 

For more than half a century Henderson has been amassing all kinds 
of Shavian memorabilia—letters, manuscripts, playbills, pictures, books 
by and about Shaw and about modern drama in general—till he has 
one of the largest of such accumulations in the world. Part of his treas- 
ures he has given to the Yale University Library, but the bulk of the 
Henderson-Shaw Collection is to be permanently housed in the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Library. For these great resources for the 
scholar and, above all, for the writings based on them, all students and 
lovers of Shaw will long be in debt to his brilliant, industrious, and 
many-sided “biographer-in-chief.” 


Epon C. Hitt 























SHAW AND AMERICA: 
THE END OF A CENTURY* 


THERE APPEARS TO BE A CONNOTATION not wholly fortuitous between 
the writing of this account and of an earlier account just fifty-two 
years ago. Shortly after being authorized by the late George Bernard 
Shaw as his biographer, I prepared an article for a national American 
magazine, The Reader, of Indianapolis, Indiana, “The Present Vogue 
of Mr. Shaw” (June, 1904). The article you are now reading might 
bear the same title, with the added words, “in the United States of 
America.” Even without bothering to argue the case, it may be taken 
for granted that a dramatist who first came into vogue in 1904 and is 
much more in vogue in these United States today, must be a living 
force in the drama of the twentieth century. 

The most effective influence in acquainting the public with all 
matters pertaining to Shaw in this country, since his death, is The 
Shaw Society of America, Incorporated. The Society issues an excellent 
magazine, The Shaw Review, containing first-class critical articles on 
all phases of Shaw and his work, including bibliographical notes. Im- 
portant loan exhibits of Shaviana are mounted from time to time, at 
the New York Public Library, Grolier Club, and elsewhere. At special 
meetings, plays and readings are given, notably Candida, The Devils 
Disciple, Man and Superman, Village Wooing, and Farfetched Fables. 
The Society has effectively carried out its “Object,” as stated in the 
Constitution: “To study and interpret George Bernard Shaw’s writings, 
work and personality; to make him more widely understood and appre- 
ciated; and to provide a meeting ground for those who admire and 
respect the man.” A celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
Shaw’s birth, with the president of the Shaw Society of America as 
guest of honor and many distinguished speakers, took place in Chicago 
July 26, 1956, concluding with the establishment of the Chicago chapter 
of the S.S.A. 

Shaw’s greatest successes in English-speaking countries were achieved 
by the most prosperous and artfully conducted semi-repertory and sub- 
scription organization in this country, the New York Theatre Guild. 
This organization, which began in 1918, has during its thirty-nine years 
of continuous existence, produced seventeen of Shaw’s plays, the last 
being The Millionairess in 1952-1953. It may be worthy of record that 
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ten world-premiéres of Shaw’s plays are recorded for this country, in- 
cluding the Theatre Guild’s greatest triumph, Saint Joan (1923). 

Three years ago the famous Hedgerow Theatre of Moylan, Penn- 
sylvania, which claimed to be America’s only professional repertory 
theater, came to an end, for possible reorganization on a more ambitious 
scale. It was founded in 1923 by Jasper Deeter, a successful teacher 
of dramatic art and a talented actor; and since then has been in con- 
tinuous operation until recently. It has to its credit forty-three world- 
premiéres; and it produced fifteen of Shaw’s plays. The Hedgerow 
Theatre has given the only performances in this country of Man and 
Superman in its entirety, the first taking place on July 26, 1939, Shaw’s 
eighty-third birthday. Most of the Hedgerow performances took place 
in a 167-seat converted former snuff mill, originally constructed 
about 1840. 

One of the most remarkable features of the American theater is the 
suburban activity in some eight or ten States, ranging from New 
England and New York as far south as Virginia and North Carolina. 
Many of these small theaters are converted mills, warehouses, barns, 
and garages; and the touring range is known as the “Straw Hat Trail.” 
At many of these theaters, the leading roles are taken by professional 
players who revel in a “busman’s holiday” for the summer; and the 
minor roles are taken by players of lesser rank and young postulants 
for dramatic honors. Examination of the repertory of this group of 
scores of theaters demonstrates the adaptability of many of Shaw’s 
plays for repertory and experimental acting. In one recent season, 
for example, more than thirty of Shaw’s plays with some multiplications 
of course, were produced. All but six of his plays have been produced 
in the United States. 

As a criterion of Shaw’s popularity as a dramatist in this country, 
I find that, subject to slight error, since we are covering an area of nearly 
three million square miles with over 170,000,000 inhabitants, thirty- 
five different plays by Shaw, out of his entire output of fifty-four (which 
includes Why She Would Not, which was never finished and is not 
suitable or available for production), have been produced since 1950. 

It is testimony to Shaw’s mastery of stage technique that, as each new 
form of theatric representation, vocal, visual, aural, technicolor, what 
not, comes to the fore, some of his plays give the impression of having 
been written for one or another of these media of communication. A 
new technique, imagined by the young impresario, Paul Gregory, cre- 
ated a genuine sensation: the First Drama Quartette. Charles Laugh- 
ton, Charles Boyer, Cedric Hardwicke, and Agnes Moorehead carried 
this smash hit throughout this country and the British Isles, in the 
United States alone performing the dream sequence before more than 
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half-a-million listeners in forty-two States, with box-office receipts 
totalling more than one million dollars. This was the first dramatic 
work by Shaw ever to be recorded, the whole being caught on two 
Long Playing records by Columbia Records, Inc. The number of these 
records sold during the past seven years is not available, but must run 
far up into the thousands. 

At the time of his death, Shaw’s estate, clear of taxes and death 
duties, was officially estimated at £121,014. In 1956 that estate, in- 
creased by hidden royalties brought to light since his death, is valued 
at £186,662, a gain of more than fifty per cent. New sources of revenue 
are constantly and rapidly increasing that last figure: royalties, drama 
quartettes, radio broadcasts, films (only four of Shaw’s plays have been 
filmed; and the income from one of these, largely derived from the 
United States, has been estimated by Shaw as greater than the amount 
from all Shakespeare’s plays during his entire lifetime), technicolor, 
television. Already, the Columbia Broadcasting System has obtained 
the option for televising all of Shaw’s plays; and a small number, 
Arms and the Man, The Devil's Disciple, The Man of Destiny, The 
Inca of Perusalem, Caesar and Cleopatra (the longer plays in condensed 
form), to mention a few, have been viewed on the C.B.S. Omnibus 
program, the N.B.C. Cameo Theatre, The Producers Showcase, and 
A.B.C. 

During the period since Shaw’s death, there have been three produc- 
tions, out of dozens in New York City and fanning out over the whole 
country, from Maine to Florida, from North Carolina to Washington 
State, which have been out of the ordinary, and in one case fabulous 
for success. The Millionairess, in a limited run was arresting, but 
Katherine Hepburn did not repeat her explosive and shattering success 
in Birmingham and London, probably because the speed and violence 
of her rendition were depreciated in advance, in a play generally re- 
garded by Americans as second-rate Shaw. Misalliance, which proved 
such a dismal failure during the Charles Frohman repertory experiment 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre in London in 1910, registered such a 
success as to require a move from the City Center Theatre to an uptown 
theater, the Barrymore, and running for some four months. Justice 
to able and gifted English players, who are trained to the fast pace, 
continuous action, and lively elocution indispensable for the success 
of many of Shaw’s plays, prompt this tribute to such players as Cedric 
Hardwicke, Barry Jones, Rex Harrison, Martyn Green, and others; 
nor should we neglect to point out that Shaw has been fortunate in 
finding such perceptive, appreciative critics as Brooks Atkinson, George 
Jean Nathan, and Walter Prichard Eaton. The last item, a fabulous 
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success beyond all expectation, is My Fair Lady, a transposition of 
Pygmalion into the key of musical comedy by Alan Jay Lerner (book 
and lyrics) and Frederick Loewe (music), with charming strains, song 
hits, and choreographic effects which delight the eye. 

Since the three-day Bernard Shaw-Archibald Henderson Festival at 
the University of North Carolina in 1933, it has become the fashion 
in this country to “festivalize” Shaw a propos des bottes. Worthy of 
mention in the period 1950-1956 are Shaw festivals at the Rice Theatre, 
Martha’s Vineyard featuring Basil Langton’s productions of eight dif- 
ferent Shaw plays in the summers of 1951 and 1952; and at Athens, 
Ohio, 1951, six Shaw plays (two of these being films) by the Ohio 
Valley Summer Theatre. Popularly received in the United States have 
been the Dublin Players with Arms and the Man, The Devil's Dispicle, 
and Pygmalion; and the Canadian players from Stratford, presenting 
Saint Joan (1955) without costume or scenery shifts. 

Although it is customary in England to say, with a certain gusto, “Of 
course Shaw is right out now,” this example of wishful thinking finds 
no echo here. On my return from a visit to Shaw in London and Ayot 
St. Lawrence in 1907, I wrote an article for the New York Times, August 
18, entitled “Bernard Shaw nearer in spirit to Americans than to 
Englishmen”; and I have not altered that opinion in half a century. 
Since his death, there appears to be no diminution in public interest in 
G.B.S. The American press regularly carry Shaw items in full spate: the 
amount of his estate, film rights in his plays, proposed new alphabet, 
the fate of “Shaw’s Corner,” the projected efforts (and final success ) 
by the British Museum to break the will, curiosity over his last play, et 
cetera. The magazines, both popular and academic, carry interesting 
articles and admirable critical studies of his writings along all lines. 
Departments of Dramatic Literature in colleges and universities pro- 
duce Shaw’s plays as features of their courses. Phases of many aspects 
of Shaw’s wide-ranging activities and writings are assigned as subjects 
for M.A. theses and Ph.D. dissertations. His biography is broadcast, in 
a symposium of celebrities, including Lady Astor and Norman Thomas. 
A special Shaw number of the Mark Twain Quarterly is issued. Among 
books dealing with Shaw, space permits mention only of those wholly 
concerned with him: Shaw’s Will, edited by W. D. Chase, in two 
formats; George Bernard Shaw: a Critical Survey, edited by L. Kronen- 
berger; Men and Supermen: The Shavian Portrait Gallery, by A. H. 
Nethercot; Shaw on Music, edited by E. Bentley; and Advice to a Young 
Critic and other Letters, edited by E. J. West. 

A considerable number of Americans are judiciously collecting Sha- 
viana. Perhaps the largest extant collection of Shaw manuscripts, letters, 
and postcards is owned by T. E. Hanley of Bradford, Pennsylvania. A 
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compact and comprehensive collection of Shaviana was presented to 
Yale University by Shaw’s biographer in 1937. Undoubtedly the greatest 
collection in tlhe world, housed in the University of North Carolina 
Library, was the gift of the same donor in 1950. 

A well-known British writer in a leading American book review maga- 
zine, recently asserted that, in the case of Shaw as of other propagan- 
dists, nothing fails like success. His paradoxes have become platitudes, 
his iconoclasms vieux jeu, his Socialism a bore. Shaw’s success has been 
too complete. Like Alexander the Great, with no worlds left to conquer, 
he is predestined to sink into unending forgetfulness. This letter con- 
vincingly testifies that Shaw is failing magnificently in the U.S.A. 
Should his success continue at the present pace to the end of the 
century, it is logical to conclude that lie will then be dead bevond all 
hope of resurrection. 


ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 











GENESIS OF A DRAMATIC CRITIC 


ANOTHER COLLECTION (the fourth since 1906) of Shaw’s Saturday Review 
drama articles has recently made its paperbacked appearance.’ To 
attempt to review it here would be to traverse critical pathways too 
heavily trafficked already; these weekly feuilletons have long since 
joined the theater essays of Hazlitt, Addison and Steele, and Coleridge 
in immortality. But at the same time they have tended to create a false 
impression that Bernard Shaw the dramatic critic was conceived out of a 
vacuum on that 4th of December 1894 when he called on Frank Harris 
and agreed to visit the theater professionally for a salary of £26 a week 
(surely no editor ever received better value for his money ). 

The “Saturday” articles gave Shaw a wider audience than he had 
hitherto known (or, rather, than had hitherto known him, for many of his 
critical writings—in the Pall Mall Gazette, the Dramatic Review, Truth, 
the Penny Illustrated Paper, etc.—had previously been unsigned ) ; but to 
state, as one of Harris’s biographers does, that “this marked Shaw’s 
entrance into the literary arena,” a view too frequently endorsed by 
Shaw’s own biographers, is to reveal little knowledge of Shaw’s forma- 
tive literary years. The statement ignores five novels (four of which had 
been serialized in England, and one of them, Cashel Byron’s Profession, 
twice pirated in the United States as early as 1886); four plays (two of 
which had been produced, and one, Arms and the Man, critically 
acclaimed both in London and New York); The Quintessence of Ibsen- 
ism; and seven years of musical criticism for the Star (as the popular 
Corno di Bassetto) and the World (where the initials “G.B.S.” first 
gained prominence). The statement further overlooks the fact that 
Shaw had been writing critically for nearly twenty years before he joined 
the Saturday Review staff, and that he had actually entered the literary 
arena while yet in his early teens. 

If it is impossible to determine the precise date when Shaw began to 
prepare for the role of “Saturday” critic, we may yet establish that it 
occurred before he reached his twelfth birthday, for he has told us that 
by this age he had already saturated himself in the complete works of 
Shakespeare and Dickens. Between 1865 and 1870 he was a frequent 
customer at Dublin’s Royal Theatre in Hawkins Street where “stalls not 
having then been invented, the pit, furnished with hard wood forms, ran 
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right up to the orchestra.” Young Shaw paid his two shillings admission 
to jam into the crowded area for a glimpse of Barry Sullivan, Sam John- 
son, or Peter Granby; “I used to come out of the pit crush with all my 
front buttons down the middle of my back; but I got a front seat at that 
price.”* 

The influence of the theater upon the boy soon manifested itself in 
now lugubrious, now roistering, but always gory verse drama. His 
schoolfellow and best friend, Edward McNulty, recalled more than half 
a century ago that Shaw’s first serious literary effort was a verse play 
(illustrated by the author) entitled “Strawberrinos: or, the Haunted 
Winebin.” Its hero, Strawberrinos, underwent “a series of breathless 
adventures which were constantly anti-climaxed by the arts of a sardonic 
demon.” In the great incantation scene, McNulty remembered, the 
demon sang a refrain: 

Fill the magic cup! 
Drink it with a will; 
If it doesn’t save your life 
It is pretty sure to kill— 
A saline draught and a big blue pill! 
“The chorus, with menacing forte, repeated: ‘A big blue pilll’”* 

The urge to write a successful verse play was apparently a deep-seated 
one, for in 1878, in London, Shaw was still fumbling with this form, com- 
mencing a rather unorthodox “Passion Play” (the cast of which included 
Joseph, Mary, Judas, Pilate, Magdalen, Barabbas, Lazarus—and Jesus, 
“the illegitimate son of Mary”). Only two acts, however, were com- 
pleted, the first of which was set in Nazareth, the second in Jerusalem. 
The blank verse was of the poetasting style later found in The Admirable 
Bashville and the Prologue to Fanny's First Play, and a despondent, self- 
pitying soliloquy by Jesus in the first act is sharply reminiscent of Bash- 
ville’s “Lie down, poor footman” lament. 

But if the desire of youthful George Shaw was to succeed as a drama- 
tist and poet (as late as 1881 he penned some humorous but pensive 
“Lines addressed to Pakenham Beatty by George Balzac Shaw .. . 
resolving to become a Poet”), the literary opportunity, when it came in 
November 1876, took the shape of musical criticism. This open sesame 
into journalism was provided by one Vandaleur Lee, an eccentric and 
not particularly scrupulous musical friend of Shaw’s mother. Lee, “who 
wished to help me,” wrote Shaw in 1894, “accepted a post as musical 
critic” to a weekly paper called the Hornet. “I wrote the criticisms; and 
he handed the emoluments over to me without deduction, contenting 
himself with the consciousness of doing generously by a young and for- 
lorn literary adventurer, and with the honour and glory accruing from 
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the reputed authorship of my articles.”"* Completely lacking in experi- 
ence (“I should have been a very decent critic for my age, if only I had 
known how to criticise” ), yet springing into the fray like Athena from the 
head of Zeus, full-grown, Shaw dashed off his first week’s ghost assign- 
ment, an incisive critique of Frederic Cowen’s opera Pauline. “The 
music of Pauline,” he wrote, “possesses little originality, and displays an 
utter absence of dramatic faculty. ... The orchestral portion of the opera 
displays little judgment. The effect is frequently impoverished, owing 
partly to excursions into the higher octaves, where the volume of tone is 
necessarily thin.” Further, opined the twenty-year-old “expert,” there is 
“an indulgence in passages so cacophonous that they can only be 
accounted for as mistaken efforts at originality, coloured, perhaps, by a 
little Wagnerian affectation.”® 

A week later he began to harp on a discordant note that would eventu- 
ally become distressingly familiar to the readers of his Star “Musical 
Mems” and his World columns: “The past fortnight has been, musically 
speaking, nearly a blank. At Christmas the divine art is wont to retreat 
into private life! There are plenty of carols, but no concerts; and even the 
church bells, in hopelessly false intervals, ring out a special appeal to the 
public to be taken down from their cold eminence and consigned to the 
crucible. And as, in spite of our protests, they daily assert beyond dis- 
pute our national insensibility to music, it would be as well to comply 
with their demand and allow the hours to pass away undisturbed.”® 

From November 1876 through July 1877 Shaw wrote criticisms from 
both the dramatic and the musical points of view, as well as capsule 
biographies, news notes, and occasional editorial attacks for the Hornet's 
editor, Donald Shaw (no relation ), all of them submitted in the name of 
Lee. As apprentice work these pieces are remarkable for their soberness 
of judgment, clarity of expression, and self-assurance. Shaw’s later claim 
that “neither in literary ability nor musical knowledge was I unpardon- 
ably deficient at that time” was, if anything, modest understatement. Yet 
once the Hornet assignment came to an end, Shaw found it impossible to 
dispose of any of his writings in London’s literary marketplace. He tried 
fiction, humor, musical articles, familiar essays, but the editors to whom 
they were submitted uniformly failed to recognize incipient genius. 
Rejection slips flooded in from Temple Bar, Chambers’s Magazine, the 
Sketch, the Cornhill, the Pall Mall Gazette (John Morley, as a favor to a 
friend, agreed to read two of Shaw’s articles—on “Exhausted Arts” and 
on Henry Irving’s Shakespearean productions—but found them “unsatis- 
factory”). Into the discard went “The St. James’s Hall Mystery” (a 
criticism of modern musical performances as viewed by a resurrected 
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Mozart, a theme Shaw was shortly to attempt again in “Don Giovanni 
Explains”), an untitled manuscript on fiction (raising the question 
whether, if fiction is not truth, the author of fiction is anything more than 
“a mere liar”), and “The Merchant of Venice at the Lyceum” ( objecting 
to Irving’s interpretation of a “morbid” Shakespeare creating somber and 
preposterous stage figures ). 

During the long, lean seven years from 1878 to 1884, Shaw sold only 
one article, “Christian Names” (a “footling little thing for which I got 
fifteen shillings”), a scrap of verse for a picture calendar, and a pane- 
gyric on patent medicines. It was during this period of famine that he 
turned to fiction and produced his five unsaleable novels. Then, sud- 
denly, the wind shifted. The seven lean years were superseded almost 
instantly by a prosperity hitherto undreamed of, which grew steadily 
from year to year and which enabled Shaw (with his mother and sister ) 
to move to larger and better living quarters, to acquire a piano and then a 
second-hand typewriter, and to purchase new clothes from Jaeger’s to 
replace his worn-out garments of the early 1880's, which had, according 
to Shaw, “turned green.” No longer need he trim his cuffs with a scissors, 
or wear his tall hat with the back part in front, so that the brim should not 
bend double when he took it off to an acquaintance. And the man who 
brought about the miracle? William Archer—playwright, drama, music, 
and art critic, translator of Ibsen, humanitarian. 

It is well known that Archer, shortly after meeting Shaw in 1884, intro- 
duced him to book reviewing for the Pall Mall Gazette and to art criti- 
cism for the World, and that he later urged Shaw to collaborate with 
him on a play (Shaw had made earlier abortive attempts to start a 
drama, but it was Archer’s persistence which led to the eventual com- 
pletion of Widowers’ Houses). But the generous Archer's contribution 
was much greater than this; most significantly, he gave Shaw encour- 
agement at a moment when he had despaired of fulfilling his literary 
ambitions (and when his sister Lucy was urging his mother to throw him 
out of the house). Archer not only befriended the gawky young Irishman 
with the “strange” ideas, but introduced him into his own social and 
professional circle, and used every pretext to gain employment for him, 
frequently taking on jobs for the sake of turning them over to Shaw to 
complete with the excuse that he himself was too occupied to meet the 
deadline. Thus Archer contrived for Shaw to serve as a substitute 
dramatic critic for the Manchester Guardian; he arranged for Shaw to 
replace him (by the second issue) as musical critic for the Dramatic 
Review, as contributor to the Magazine of Music, and as European 
correspondent for a New York weekly, the Epoch. 

Shaw soon became a familiar and popular figure in London. He joined 
the Fabian Society, instantly became draftsman or editor of virtually all 
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its tracts and other publicetions, and lectured on socialism for an 
amazing variety of political and economic societies (in a single year he 
recorded 82 lecture engagements). All this, Shaw later noted, had 
nothing to do with dramatic or musical criticism, yet “it made all the 
difference between an execrable amateur and a reasonably competent 
workman. I was enormously helped as a critic by my economical studies 
and my political practice, which gave me an invaluable comprehension 
of the commercial conditions to which art is subject.” 

He also began to haunt the London theaters (gallery or pit when he 
paid, stalls when Archer got passes). He and Archer viewed, analyzed, 
and discussed at length the merits of Pinero’s The Hobby Horse, Ethel 
Herbert’s performance in Camille, and Charles Coborn’s singing of “Two 
Lovely Black Eyes” at the Trocadero Music Hall. He tried his hand at 
acting with Edward and Eleanor Marx Aveling at Notting Hill, per- 
formed a piano duet with Dolly Radford and sang a duet “Marzial’s 
Friendship” with May Morris, attempted a recitation at a Hammersmith 
socialist soirée, coached a music hall entertainer named Miss Consuela 
when his singing-teacher mother was out of town, spoke on Henry V and 
Macbeth at the Shakespeare Society, and on Browning as a dramatist at 
the Browning Society. He debated with Archer and H. M. Hyndman 
about whether the poet is a productive laborer, spoke on “The Art- 
Market under Socialism,” “said startling things about dynamite” to the 
Bedford Society, and lectured to Stewart Headlam’s Church and Stage 
Guild on “Acting, by one who does not believe in it; or the place of the 
Stage in the Fools’ Paradise,” at which his audience included a disputa- 
tious Oscar Wilde. 

While he dined on bread, apples, nuts, macaroni, and cocoa, and 
advocated vegetarianism, while he militated against vivisection and vac- 
cination, while he participated in riots like “Bloody Sunday” in Trafalgar 
Square, “I learnt my analytic business as a critic in letters, pictures, 
music, and the theater (two thousand words a week for my bread and 
butter)... ."’ Somtimes he wrote art or music criticism for two and three 
journals simultaneously; rarely did he turn down a writing assignment, 
at least before giving it a try. No journalistic assignment was beneath his 
dignity, too difficult, or too inconsequential to receive the full Shavian 
treatment, whether it be to spend a night in a haunted house, to cover the 
wedding procession of the Duke of York (later George V ) and his bride, 
the Princess Mary of Teck, or to attend the annual Literature and Arts 
dinner or the inauguration of the Imperial Institute. He reported on the 
7th annual musical display by the London Board schools for Massing- 
ham’s Daily Chronicle, dashed off a history of the Fabian Society for the 
Scottish Leader, indulged in self-advertising publicity “puffs” in the 
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Daily Mail, penned vitriolic anti-Morley editorials for Ernest Parke’s 
North London Press, and composed painful political doggerel on Lord 
Balfour’s Irish policies for T. P. O’Connor’s Star: 
I am astatesman bold, 
And I've frequently been told 
There are other ways of killing dogs than hanging ’em; 
And my plan to make it hot 
For the Irish patriot 
Is subtler far than bludgeoning and hanging him. 


When the hero of the West 
Isn’t strong about the chest 
I cultivate his tendency to phthisis, 
By giving him a cell 
In my Tullamore hotel 
Where the balmy air in winter time like ice is. . . .* 

He wrote articles in suburban train carriages on the way to and from 
lecture engagements (occasionally losing them under the wheels as he 
emerged ), or leaning against the Embankment, standing under a fog- 
shrouded gas light at a street corner, or seated on a park bench under an 
umbrella on a rainy afternoon. He worked in the British Museum read- 
ing room until it closed at 7:30, then sat up half the night working in his 
bedroom by the flickering light of a colza reading lamp, while his eyes 
smarted and teared, until the pain forced him to resort to an eyeshade or 
sunglasses for the reading of proof. Over and over he complained of 
laziness, because he had trouble getting up in the morning! His health 
was constantly in a precarious state, for he drove himself as if demons 
were pricking at him. “The more I learn about other men’s methods,” he 
wrote to Ernest Rhys in 1890, “the more I perceive that nobody except 
myself ever dreams of taking the trouble to attain really exhaustive 
literary expression.”® 

His goal, whatever it may have been, led dangerously close to physical 
destruction. But by 1895 Shaw—novelist, critic, playwright, polemicist 
—had become master of his art. The Saturday Review articles of 1895 to 
1898 were not an “entrance into the literary arena” but, as Frank Harris 
(or perhaps G.B.S. himself, as ghost-writer) so astutely noted in his 
biography of Shaw, they marked “the apex of Shaw’s journalistic career.” 
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OVATION FOR SHAW“ 


(Translated by Gernarp H. W. ZuTHER) 


I. SHaw’s TERROR 


Suaw himself has experienced and subsequently suggested that any 
person, in order to express frankly an opinion on anything, has to over- 
come a certain congenital fear—that of being presumptuous. He has 
taken care early in his career to prevent people from molesting him with 
insincere incense burning. (But he has done it without shrinking from 
being considered famous. He knows that the tools of an honest man 
must always include boisterous self-advertising. He proudly declines to 
hide his light under a bushel. ) 

Shaw has used a large part of his ingenuity to inhibit people to such a 
degree that they would need to have extreme insensitivity to prostrate 
themselves in admiration before him. 

It should be clear by now that Shaw is a terrorist. The Shavian terror 
is an unusual one, and he employs an unusual weapon—that of humor. 
This unusual man seems to be of the opinion that there is nothing fearful 
in the world except the calm and incorruptible eye of the common man. 
But this eye must be feared, always and unconditionally. This theory 
endows him with a remarkable natural superiority; and by his unfalter- 
ing practice in accordance with it, he has made it impossible for anyone 
who ever comes into contact with him—be it in person, through his 
books, or through his theater—to assume that he ever committed a deed 
or uttered a sentence without fearful respect for this incorruptible eye. 
In fact, young people, whose main qualification is often their love of 
mettle, are often held to a minimum of aggressiveness by their premoni- 
tion that any attack on Shaw’s habits, even if it were his insistence on 
wearing peculiar underwear, would inevitably result in a terrible defeat 
of their own thoughtlessly selected apparel. If one adds to this his 
exploding of the thoughtless, habitual assumption that anything that 
might possibly be considered venerable should be treated in a subdued 
manner instead of energetically and joyously; if one adds to this his suc- 
cessful proof that in the face of truly significant ideas a relaxed (even 
snotty) attitude is the only proper one, since it alone facilitates true 
concentration, it becomes evident what measure of personal freedom he 
has achieved. 

The Shavian terror consists of Shaw’s insistence on the prerogative of 
every man to act decently, logically, and with a sense of humor, and on 
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the obligation to act in this manner even in the face of opposition. He 
knows very well how much courage it takes to laugh about the ridiculous 
and how much seriousness it takes to discover the amusing. And, like all 
purposeful people, he knows, on the other hand, that the most time- 
consuming and distracting pursuit is a certain kind of seriousness which 
pervades literature but does not exist anywhere else. (Like us, the young 
generation, he considers it naive to write for the theater, and he does not 
show the slightest inclination to pretend that he is not aware of this: he 
makes far-reaching use of his naivete. He furnishes the theater with as 
much fun as it can take. And it can take a lot. What draws people to the 
theater is, strictly speaking, so much nonsense, which constitutes a 
tremendous buoyancy for those problems which really interest the pro- 
gressive dramatic writer and which are the real value of his pieces. It 
follows that his problems must be so pertinent that he can be as buoyant 
about them as he wishes to be, for the buoyancy is what people want. ) 


II. SHAw VINDICATED IN THE FACE or His Own Dark PREMONITIONS 


I seem to remember that Shaw recently expressed his opinion about 
the future of the drama. He says that in the future people will no longer 
go to the theater in order to understand. He probably means that 
mere reproduction of reality curiously fails to give the impression of 
verisimilitude. The younger generation will not contradict Shaw on 
this point. But I feel that Shaw’s own dramatic works were able to 
overshadow those of his contemporaries exactly because they unflinch- 
ingly appealed to the intellect. His world is composed of opinions. The 
fate of his characters is identical with their opinions. Shaw, in order 
to have a play, invents some complications which provide his characters 
with opportunities to vent their opinions extensively and to have them 
clash with ours. (These complications can never be old and familiar 
enough to suit Shaw; here he really has no ambition whatever: a thor- 
oughly ordinary usurer is worth his weight in gold; he stumbles on a 
patriotic girl in history, and the only important thing is that his audience 
be equally familiar with the story of this girl, that the sad end of the 
usurer be well known and gleefully anticipated, so that he can upset all 
the more completely our old-fashioned concepts cf these types and— 
above all—our notions of the way these types think. ) 

Probably all of his characters, in all their traits, are the result of Shaw’s 
delight in upsetting our habitual prejudices. He knows that we have the 
terrible habit of forcing all the attzibutes of a certain kind of people into 
one preconceived, stereotyped concept. In our imagination the usurer 
is cowardly, sneaky, and brutal. We would not think of permitting him 
to be even a little courageous, sentimental, or soft hearted. Shaw does. 

Concerning heroes, Shaw’s degenerate successors have awkwardly 
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amplified his refreshing conviction—that heroes are not exemplary 
scholars and that heroism is a very inscrutable, but very real conglomer- 
ation of contradictory traits—to mean that neither heroism nor heroes 
exist. But even this does not bother Shaw. It seems he considers it 
healthier to live among common people than among heroes. 

In the composition of his works Shaw proceeds with utmost frank- 
ness. He does not mind writing under the continuous scrutiny of the 
public. In order to make his judgments more emphatic, he facilitates 
this scrutiny: he unremittingly stresses his own peculiarities, his very 
individualistic taste, even his own (little) weaknesses. Thus he cannot 
fail to reap gratitude. Even where his opinions clash with those of the 
younger generation, he is listened to with glee: he is—and what more 
can be said about a man—a good fellow. Besides, his time preserves 
opinions better than emotions and moods. It seems that of all the things 
produced in this epoch opinions are the most durable. 


III. Essenrra, Contraciousness: Humor 


It is characteristically difficult to find out the opinions of other Euro- 
pean authors. But I assume that concerning literature they hold 
approximately the same view, to wit, that writing is a melancholy busi- 
ness. Shaw, whose opinions about everything are widely known 
throughout the world, clearly sets himself deliberately apart from this 
view of his colleagues. (It is not his fault—rather a thorn in his side— 
that his all-pervasive difference of opinion from the general views of the 
other European writers does not appear clearly enough, since the others 
do not even publicize those few convictions which they actually have. ) 
But Shaw will at least agree with me when I say that Shaw likes to write. 
On his head there is no room for the crown of a martyr. His literary pre- 
occupation does not separate him from life. On the contrary. I do not 
know whether it is an indication of talent, but the effect of his unmis- 
takeable serenity and his contagious good humor is extraordinary. Shaw 
actually succeeds in giving the impression that his mental and bodily 
health increases with every sentence he writes. Reading him is perhaps 
not exhilarating in a dionysean manner, but it is undeniable that it is 
amazingly conducive to good health. And his only enemies—if we must 
mention them at all—are obviously exclusively people to whom health 
is much less of a concern. 

I cannot remember a single one of Shaw's “characteristic” ideas, 
although I know, of course, that he has many; but I remember many 
things which he discovers to be characteristic of other people. In his own 
estimate, at any rate, his temper is more important than his individual 
opinions. And that speaks well for a man like him. 

I feel that a theory of evolution is central for him, one which, in his 
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opinion, differs considerably and significantly from another theory of 
evolution of definitely lower calibre. At any rate, his faith that man is 
capable of infinite improvement plays an important role in his works. It 
will be clearly recognized as a sincere ovation for Shaw when I admit 
without blushing that I unconditionally subscribe to Shaw’s view 
although I am not thoroughly acquainted with either of the two theories 
mentioned above. The reason? A man with such keen intellect and 
courageous eloquence simply deserves my complete confidence. This 
is all the more true as I have considered—always and in any situation— 
the forcefulness of an expression more important than its immediate 
applicability and a man of stature more important than the sphere of 
his activity. 
BERTOLT BRECHT 
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—Earut Fartey and Marvin CARrLson 


(Part Two: Periodicals of “A Selected Bibliography” will be published 
in the December, 1959 issue of Modern Drama. ) 














BOOK REVIEWS 


SHAW ON EDUCATION, by Louis Simon, New York, Columbia University Press, 
1958. Price $5.00. 


Shaw’s interest in education was a very strong one, and Louis Simon effectively 
exhibits Shaw’s unceasing, witty attack on every aspect of English education. Shaw 
talks of schools as prisons. In “Biographers’ Blunders Corrected” in Self Sketches he 
responds to charges of H. C. Duffin: 


You say I was an unschoolable boy at a bad school. . . . | was probably the 
most teachable boy in Ireland; and if school taught me nothing except that 
school is a prison and not a place of teaching, the conclusion is that pedagogy is 
not yet a science. 


Shaw was sure, too, that his self-education was preferable to the education he could 
have found in any university, and he constantly derides universities and academic 
life. 

The basis of Shaw’s critical view of schools, teachers, and teaching was not only 
his own unfavorable boyhood experiences. His socialism also made him believe, in 
theory at least, that in a capitalist society education cannot rise above its context. 
Simon comments (p. 44): “If with Marx the opium of the people is religion, with 
Shaw it is education.” 

Interpreting the term education very broadly, Simon restates all of Shaw’s general 
intellectual views in order to put before the reader the goals of education for Shaw. 
Evolution and socialism are the key ideas, but Simon’s survey tends to be superficial. 

Simon performs his most valuable service as he brings together from Shaw’s 
writings his views on many aspects of education: spelling and phonetics, sex educa- 
tion, methods of teaching fine arts, vocational education, and so on. Shaw is vigorous 
in his denunciation of Latin as a center of education for everyone, and seems to have 
anticipated some of the doctrine of progressive education in his concern for experi- 
ence and his dislike for the dry discipline of the schools. Simon suggests (p. 187) 
that Shaw’s ideal teacher is a combination of Professor Higgins’ method and Colonel 
Pickering’s manner. 

With regard to the famous remark, “He who can, does. He who cannot, teaches,” 
Simon quotes C. E. M. Joad’s suggestion that, just as English school boys prefer 
games to books and English men prefer a life of action to a life of teaching, the fact 
that teaching comes out second best is less a reflection upon teachers than upon 
society (pp. 183-184). 

Although it is interesting to read Shaw’s views on the education of women, of 
actors, and of doctors, brought together in an organized fashion, Louis Simon sets 
himself a most difficult task. The constant juxtaposition of Shaw’s witty and chal- 
lenging remarks with Louis Simon’s text makes an unfavorable comparison inevitable. 
Simon lacks a sense of humor and his style lapses occasionally into that of the educa- 
tionalist: 


Can Shaw’s ideas about education be used advantageously in a democratic 
society? The answer to such a question obviously requires commitment to certain 
criteria determinant of a free society and its education and a comparison with 
those established by Shaw. . . . It should be pointed out that in the last generation 
countless volumes have attempted to define the nature and function of education 
in democracy and that it would be beyond the scope of this book to encompass 
many varieties of interpretations. Nevertheless, there will be isolated in the dis- 
cussion a few characteristics which are largely common to all of them. (p. 258) 
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In addition to prolix passages of this kind, there are a half dozen instances of 
careless editing. (pp. 70, 105, 127, 139) 

This study of Shaw’s views on educational matters leaves a reader with no doubt 
as to Shaw’s deep and constant concern for education and with increased understand- 
ing of the appropriateness of Shaw’s references to his own plays as “drama of educa- 
tion.” (p. 129) 


GEORGE WAGGONER 


A GLOSSARY TO THE PLAYS OF BERNARD SHAW, by Paul Kozelka, Columbia 
University (New York, 1959), 55 pp. Price $1.50. 


Mr. Kozelka’s purpose is to assist the struggling undergraduate reader of Shaw 
by providing a glossary of difficult words and unusual references that are not clear 
from the context of the plays. The 862 entries are more than enough. Many of 
the listings such as “coxcomb,” “William Morris,” “fudge,” “Balaam’s Ass,” and 
“téte-a-téte” are found in most dictionaries. A few entries are misleading: “mobled” 
(in The Admirable Bashville) is defined as “muffled, veiled,” but the definition 
obscures Shaw’s farcical reference to Hamlet; “nuciform sac” (Doctor's Dilemma), 
Mr. Kozelka suggests, might refer to the appendix, a supposition which, again, 
overlooks the humor in a situation. 

I question whether a reader will find much need for a glossary to the plays 
of Shaw. Shaw’s peculiarly British phrases and slang terms, most of which are 
contemporary, are usually clear from the context. Even when a word or phrase 
is obscure, one seldom finds the entire sentence incomprehensible. On the other 
hand, the glossary may occasionally prove a convenient reference for those words 
which an American reader would be unlikely to know: “spalpeen,” “Hoxton,” 
“arra musha,” “mumchance,” etc. 

At present, the glossary is of limited value to most readers. Optimistically, Mr. 
Kozelka has intended it for “typical” college students, an audience which, to my 
knowledge, has never yet been known to use a glossary. 


STANLEY SOLOMON 


BERNARD SHAW AND THE NINETEENTH-CENTURY TRADITION, by 
Julian B. Kaye, University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1958, 222 pp. Price 
$4.00. 


Julian B. Kaye’s useful study brings home once again a point which writers on 
Shaw have been making more insistently of late: that G.B.S. was very much a child 
of his century, and that his century was the nineteenth and not the twentieth. (How- 
ard Mumford Jones has stated this position succinctly in an impressive review-article 
on “Shaw as a Victorian” in Victorian Studies, December, 1957, pp. 165-172.) How- 
ever, Mr. Kaye goes beyond his predecessors in two respects. It is his thesis that 
Shaw’s grotesque esteem for twentieth-century dictators was a result of his continued 
adherence to nineteenth-century values which became outmoded or irrelevant after 
1914; also, he attempts to document more extensively than any previous student of 
G.B.S. has done Shaw’s indebtedness to such nineteenth-century thinkers as Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Dickens, Mill, Comte, Arnold, Butler, Bergson, William James, Nietzsche, 
Goethe, Schopenhauer, Blake, Shelley, Henry George, Jevons, Marx, Bellamy, Ibsen, 
Wagner, and Morris. The result is a book that is always informative but occasionally 
irritating. 
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Some of its less happy features may perhaps be explained by its origin as a doc- 
toral dissertation (Columbia, 1955); and let it be said at once that Mr. Kaye has 
triumphed over the limitations of that particularly intractable medium more 
resoundingly than most of his colleagues. Of necessity, the Ph.D. candidate takes 
for his province a more or less restricted subject; anything lying beyond is either 
ignored or dismissed in glittering generalities. Thus, Mr. Kaye’s initial chapter, five 
pages long, grandiloquently titled “The Nineteenth-Century Tradition,” makes 
rather painful reading. The author, whose closing footnote reveals that he is a bit 
embarrassed about the whole thing himself, propounds a highly simplified view of 
what he takes to be the three stages of nineteenth-century intellectual history: the 
“tradition,” he says, proceeded from romanticism to materialism to a synthesis of the 
two apparently antithetical positions, of which synthesis Shaw was an eloquent 
spokesman. Possibly; but the case needs a much fuller exposition than Mr. Kaye is 
able to give here. 

When he settles down to a discussion of the writers whom he considers part of 
this tradition, Mr. Kaye reveals himself to be the victim of a misconception which 
often bedevils scholars and academic critics: the notion that a writer can be 
“explained” by the intellectual forces to which he is exposed. Certainly they are to 
be taken into consideration, and Mr. Kaye has rendered us a great service in bringing 
some of the less well-known ones to light; but, as biographers like St. John Ervine 
have shown, many other forces contributed to the development of Shaw’s ideas and 
these forces Mr. Kaye necessarily ignores. His concentration on literary influences is 
part of the general solemnity of his approach, and solemnity is a serious defect in a 
writer on Shaw, who was at least as much playboy as prophet. How much of Shaw’s 
latter-day political theorizing, one wonders, was uttered tongue in cheek, in a mock- 
perverse attempt to outrage the Anglo-American public? Is Jack Tanner’s closing 
speech really best taken as evidence that the buoyant protagonist of Man and Super- 
man is a disciple of Schopenhauer, as Mr. Kaye suggests on pp. 116-117? 

Mr. Kaye’s method is open to further question in his frequent blurring of the dis- 
tinction between influences and parallels. For instance, he devotes nearly twice as 
much space to James, whose work Shaw probably did not know, as to Butler, who 
has long been rightly considered one of the major formative influences on Shaw’s 
thought. Another example: the case for the inclusion of Arnold seems weak; the 
similarities between Arnold’s religious thought and Shaw’s are superficial, and their 
notions of Christ and Christianity were shared by many nineteenth-century thinkers. 


GerorceE J. WorTH 


GUIDE TO PLAY SELECTION, by the Committee on Playlist of the N. C. T. E., 
Joseph Mersand, Chairman, New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1958, 
178 pp. Price, $3.50. 


Milton Smith’s original Guide to Play Selection, published in 1934, had long been 
considered a standard work on play selection. Responsibility for authorship in this 
revised and expanded second edition, however, belongs to the Committee on Playlist 
sponsored by the National Council of Teachers of English. The committee consisted 
of five members: Joseph Mersand, Francis Griffith, Marcus Konick, Paul Kozelka, 
and M. Jerome Weiss. 

According to the preface, selection of plays was decided on a co-operative basis 
with the list of plays being approved by each member of the committee. The criteria 
for inclusion was based on a play’s suitability for production by school, college, or 
community theaters. As such, the authors were not necessarily trying to choose the 
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“best” plays of any particular era or author but those whose production is most 
feasible on a non-professional level. As a result, Hamlet gave way to The Taming of 
the Shrew and Back to Methuselah to Fanny’s First Play. 

The selected summaries are divided into four groups of plays: Full-length, 
One-Act, Television, and Guidance and Mental Health. Each of these groups has a 
very concise but well-written introduction that gives background information. Each 
individual selection includes a brief plot summary, number of actors, royalty, and 
publisher. In many cases comments such as “For advanced amateurs,” “Requires 
skillful acting and direction,” and “Easy to cast” give the reader an indication of 
the play’s difficulty. A total of 430 long plays and 294 short plays are so classified. 

The temptation to point out the omission of personal favorites on any list of plays 
is almost irresistible. For example, no plays by such moderns as Pirandello, Brecht, 
Kafka, or Beckett are given. A second’s reflection would indicate, though, that the 
background of those interested in directing such plays would make it extremely 
unlikely that they would be in need of a book on play selection. With the purpose of 
the book in mind, the over-all selections are excellent and comprehensive. 

Special mention should be made of the inclusion of plays in the relatively new 
field of educational drama. Classification is made in three parts: plays for mental 
health education, socio-guidramas, and guidance plays. The plays Norah Stirling has 
done for the American Theatre Wing are given a prominent position as are the works 
of Dr. M. Jerome Weiss whose particular interest is in guidance plays. The possi- 
bilities of this type of drama are still virtually untapped, and it is interesting to see 
that this book has taken cognizance of their existence. 

In addition to play summaries a section of over 500 play anthologies is included. 
Its value is increased by having the title of every play in each anthology listed. This 
relatively complete list provides one with a strong reminder of the astonishing array 
of anthologies that have been made available by American and English publishers 
over the last thirty years. 

Guide to Play Selection does not presume to fulfill a need for the professional or 
even the well-read man of the theater. However, to teachers of English, non-pro- 
fessional directors, and play selection committees on a community theater level, this 
reference book would be of inestimable value. 


Rosert J. LACAMPAGNE 








Books Received 


(The appearance of a book in Books Received 
does not preclude its subsequent review. ) 


Two Great Plays, The Dog Beneath the Skin and The Ascent of F6, by W. H. Auden 
and Christopher Isherwood, Random House, New York, 1957, 185 pp. Price $.95. 


The Theatre of Bertolt Brecht, by John Willett, New Directions Book, Norfolk, Con- 
necticut, 1959, 272 pp. Price $8.00. 


A Taste of Honey, by Shelagh Delaney, Grove Press, Inc., New York, 1959, 87 pp. 
Price $1.45. 


The Off-Broadway Theatre: Seven Plays, edited by Richard Cordell and Lowell 
Matson, Random House, New York, 1959, 481 pp. Price $5.00. 


Peer Gynt, by Henrik Ibsen, translated by Horace M. Finney, Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1955, 197 pp. Price $3.75. 


The Writer in Extremis, Expressionism in Twentieth-Century German Literature, by 
hg H. Sokel, Stanford University Press, Stanford, California, 1959, 251 pp. 
Price $5.00. 


Tall Story, by Howard Lindsey and Russel Crouse, Random House, New York, 1959, 
143 pp. Price $2.95. 


Joseph Conrad: A Study in Non-conformity, by Osborn Andreas, Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1959, 212 pp. Price $3.75. 


Three Plays of Eugene O’Neill (Desire Under the Elms, Strange Interlude, Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra), Random House, Modern Library edition (paperback), 1959, 
376 pp. Price $1.45. 


A Concise Survey of French Literature, by Germaine Mason, Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1959, 344 pp. Price $4.75. 


Comedy and Society from Congreve to Fielding, by John Loftis, Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, California, 1959, 154 pp. Price $4.00. 





